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Four papers are included in this document concerning 


of linguistic input to children. 
Language Development in Cross-Cultural Perspective," 
children everywhere acquire basic grammatical 

the first five or six years of life, regardless of 

or linguistic Structure. Each child is’ equipped with a 


Dan Slobin's paper, 


basic strictly linguistic competence which’can be differentially 
shaped to carry out a variety of sociolinguistic functions. "Some . 
Suggestions for a Syntactic Charactetization of Baby-Talk Style," by 


Carol Pfuderer examines 


whether Or not some overall, 


empirically-observablé type of syntactic simplicity can be said to 
exist in the baby-talk style of English. "The Language of the Parent: 


A Pilot Study," by Kerry Drach, 


raises the question as:‘to whether or 


not parental linguistic input. to the child really repreSents a random 
sampling of adult speech in general, and Ben Kobashigawa's paper 
"Repetitions in a Mother"s Speech to.her Child," deals ig ald 
with some of the linguistic properties of a mother's use of 
repetition to her 26-month old son and some incidental Phenomena 


associated with her use (of repetition. 
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Psy cholinghists are interested in the under ly ing’ knowledge and abilities 
. ; v 

ry ra Which people, must have in order to use Janguage ’ end in order to es to, use. 
. ” / ‘ ; : 

aA . Language in childhood. I say "underly ing kndwledge and abilities" because 


language, "Lake all svetené of hunan ‘knowledge, can .only be inferred from the 


fe ~ ox 7 


, | careful, study: of ‘evert behavior--in this case, aEooeh and ‘comprehension | of - 
‘ a 4 
speech. Thus, the problem of the ee Emenee is. that of ell social scien- 
ie 7 tists who venture beyond easerindion Ce. nea toae namely , ipeeeaiat ing under~. 


lying structures which may account for aurea brderlinéss in ebeemves bP Hays Or. 
To use the terms: of modern Linguistics, we are ees in-the c competence 


adh enables people to. engage > in the complex perforgance of Linguistic inter~ 
° . 
action. Parasing thé provilem in n these. ‘terms, howevés, places ' ‘competenge" in 
: a . 
cae ee oe considerably broader conten, ti that of the’ pment: ‘for, in interacting 
: : t ’ 


with one Stet Peon le: fiyst: now nog ey; wre rules of bheir language but 


é 
) the rulés. of social interbetioxt as, yell. And in raising questions. oF perfor- 


2 


mance “ of acquisition we open a,Paniora' ‘pox of psychological issues in- 


volved in such classical areas as rearnthgs attention, memory, perception, 


a por 8 A : ‘ : 
\ . . 
. 


coe reEne development, and ‘tie iike, 


I raise these rather mindane pointe at ‘the outset to mie! it clear that 
~ 8 
sete "Linguistic competence is ‘only a ssomponent,_ of what I take £6, be the 


‘ ie 


is: Se ae, knowledge an abilities ‘which’ we all have as Penis users. In 
; Veo : : 


a 
a, 


ee 
a this presentation I Se UEnD to raise a few Nbr oadiy sepecul: ¥iVe Giese cone which 


cut across phe var ious pehavicral sciences “concerned ‘with language. “My basic 


quest 49 the speckles basis genesis of the’ human mind, as shaped, by biological 
: , a » v 

and social pacer: it is sd ‘Value to begin eo Linguistics, £Or here we 

: + ‘a “ 

have one gf the most precise ahd provocative descriptions, of a ‘segment of 


human knowledge. , Mi gah ee ree Phy 
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_ In what -sense: sean ‘the séemingly ary uvject ‘of, formal Linguistics be cai) 

h. ned 

to deal with mind. and, knowledge? Gonsidee, ‘briefly, some of ‘the > many things ea 


you Imow about the syntax of. Baglist. Cana regener that éheee: are “thangs aie? 


\ gy $e 


- ° 


? 
each of: you somehow camé to ‘know as a ‘very young “enita). The “examples are 


1 
‘ 


eee from the work in: transformational grammer, of Noam Chomsky aria -his col-« 
marc Ya a 4 
Leagues. “You know, for one. thing, that many sentences of ie langage can be 


ry 


- ambiguous. To take a familiar ExOnIDIC ‘Misiting relativds can be a. “nuisance. 


‘Here’ is a single string. of —" a per grammatical structure, yet you . 
‘ a 
Know that in some sense which goes aaeped han its surface Structure, it has. . i 
a . * q , 


ens possible taberredavionst Visiting relatives TS § a _nuigance and a Visiting 
relatives ARE a nuisance. That is, you know that sentences have underlying 


meanings, ard -the cues to these meanings are not simply given in the surface 


2 i 


characteristics of the sentences.as they are heard. . . e 
1 e ry + ‘ . ‘ : 
* Another obvious example of the capacity to interpret sentences is your 


ability to discover the logical propositions’ underlying utteran@s: in simple 


terms, who.is doing what fto whom? The active sentence LBJ backs Humphrey has eo ag 
the same meenene as its corresponding siete Humphrey is backed by ‘LBJ.: In’ a 
each case, you are able e discern who dig eungedt and _ is eulest of the verb, 
though, the word order is changed. Ana“iet j you think that a position ina 

"eeieeate sentence frame guides you in this interpretation, ‘consider the follow- ‘ 

. s ; f , ¢ os ‘ ¥ 
ing two ee sent ena ; | - 7 2 / | 
Tney_ were blocked by police. Le Tas, 
4 tae i ee 


They, were blocked by forces % foal -_ ars 
‘ s . 5 - ‘ . ‘“ 
Though police is the logical subject or speie3 ‘of “the first sent nce, force 
34 
agee not play a similar syntactic "role in the. seconds your knowledge of English 


structure makes it clear that the ‘second ‘sentence omits mention of the ae 


’ 


re) 
ENC + 
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es to the capacity to produce om Mader eben ‘an unlimited number of sentences. 


13 thdugh you know he: isa user of force. ‘Consider another pair of apparently 


‘Similar sentences, oft- See in the linguistic TANGER Eure: 


\ 


John - is easy to please. i 
Joho is eager to please. _ 


‘Somehow you know that John is object of the first sentence ("Somebody pleases 


t 


John") and subject of the second ("John pleases somebody"). Again, the meseeee 
_ is a simple ee You must ZO peneathi the surface structures of scntenues to dis- 
cover their meanings. Transformational grammar ians -have attempted to provide 
detailed descriptions of the rules: required to: relate ‘the surface structures of ° 


; ™ 
sentences to their underlying, -or deep,: structures. 


fo Why is it necessary, however, to consider such rules in discussing the 
ae oh eee 
sk . a 
Va ‘ \ 
nature of human knowledge? It is because the use of ‘language is prooucti ies 
a 


We are continually being» called upon 6 sate and understand new sentences. 

tatSract often comes as a ‘surprise. Somehow, it seems intuitively that the ; 
a 

stock of Sentences eannct be unlimited. A simple mental exercise drives this 


point home.  Inagine epenine a bodk: read @ pembeniey and see how far you Raye 


to read to find that sentenee repeated again. Unless you have naypenea upoe 


e1icne, or a theme which is quoted again and again, I think you would find the", 
job hopeless. Sentences are, by and large, novel events. * This raises the 


? 


‘central psycholinguistic question: How can a new sentence be’ produced and ‘\ 


“understood? Since sentences Conner be perenne rote, the deveropmentes psy~ - 


o* 


cholinguist must contern himself with -the thild' s formation of piles whereby he 
é 
‘can project a limited amount of SaRePtenes with a limited mumber of sentences , 


H 


. 


° 


Again, peers in this way, the problem. is bial unique to students of language 


ar 


= oe  ¥ . | : ) 
rs 


le ar bet silbsete coneonned with development and ' 
a 


Ns socialization. : . - “at ey . 
"he use the word “rule” oe is perhaps intartuakbes? if 
‘ 
leads people ton ‘ ink psychoLinguist$ Nferieve that people can ‘state explicit 


iy gules of, _grénnay, wid that, eniteren learn such rules. This, of course, is not 


ss whag, I have in mind. one of US for example, -can state all of the rules of 


- English grammar. : (If we could, Linguists would “have nothing to dot ) Perhaps 
Bs « J, - 


ee 2 this ‘important notion of “rule” can be clarified by asking about. the sorts of | 


ba 2 , 


behavioral, evidence which Would enable one to speak. of: a person's possession’ 
; \ 
ta of a rule. [ believe this approach. can be fruitfully applied to other realms 


of; Social behavior + as Well. Here I will speak in Fertis of the development, of 


grennatiéal pues in “childhood. . es - - os Wig 


‘ 


- 
> 


,*, There are vétrious levels of evidence for rules, from less Str angeny to. 
ie = ar ot ~ = 


more stringent. _ The Simplest sort ‘of eVidence Anneeitean analysis of ene 

ik spontaneous speech of the child. . One takes a corpus of speech and looks for 

: , ; ° : 7 ' om al 

ae distributional regularities’ of various forms. Already at ‘he primitive level 
0s of two-word seteeaaes: one finds this sort of basic evidence for puateinei sek 

er . a” 

7". rules, for such utterances are’ not random or unstructured: juxtapositions of 


‘ 


f+ two words. In the case of & gnumber of children learning English (Braine, 19633 . 
Miller and ‘Ervin, 1964), as well as a number of other native’ languages (Slobin, ~~ 


. in press), one typically ‘finds two classes of words. _There de a small class 
-of what have been called "pivot words". by Braine or "operators" by Miller and 
‘Ervin, and a large, open ¢élass of. words, — ae Gatch were previously one- . 
word utterances. For a a two-year-old child may say things Like: 


3 


. panes on, blanket on, fix on, take on, and many other sentences, of this type. > 


The word on.is a sort pot "pivot" ‘here--it i's always in second postion, and a 


‘«) 
ERIC 


ie ae 
a, 


’ 


- 


large collection of words can be canes ia to it. The child hanes also soy en snes - 


B) 


Like: a, 1lgone shoe, allgone vitamins, “aligond of|tside, ane allgone pacifier. 
In thie case one ang éay that there is @ pivot in first ‘positiche-aligono-+ 


ee is followed by a jae Glass of words in the ‘child's Speech, - ae 


a 


This, then, is the earliest sort: of evidence for rules ontogenetiéally-- 


regularities of behavior. - Already at this rane af development, it’is tempore 


- 


tant to ote net the child seems to be ne idvoeynewetye structures. 
Many of his’ utterances, although pone Asters) ‘with his system, do’ not directly 
: correspond, to adult, utterances and do not ‘Look like pecdced imitations of . ° 

adult utterandes. The Btyet stage is Bich with charming’ examples of such 

a canoes (Braine, 1963): aligone sticky (after washing sande 
allgone eis ide (said when door was shuts, apparently meaning, "the outside is 
all gone! ')> more page (meaning, "don! t step reading"), fhore wet, 1 more car 
:Cntantae,-? ‘drive around some more"), 1 more @ high (meaning, "there! s more “up 


: wabere” J4: there high (meaning, "it's up » there”), gener fix (neaning, "fix the . 


other one"), this do (meaning, "do this"): It: 4g auste unlikely that ‘the chil 
[ 


\ 


has ever heard utterances quite like! on Rather, it seems that, “using the 

Limited tools he has, ie ea bg edirenay tevin €o express himself hes his own 
. way, producing’ evel sbevances within his systems". He" rer to oe ‘a + erennat- 

cal system of his own , which is, iva course, based on what He has heard; but oa : 


which — is alee not a Girect refiection of sentences he could have imitated ‘tron! 
8. 

adult Speech, I will return” later: to this imoovtant question cof the: role. of 

“.: - . ‘ i ’ 4 

input in the child's language aevelophent. : # 


ere 
. 4 


. Before leaving the two-word stages wirever, and Anas low-order evidence for 


rules under ane the child's ‘speech,. et me note net the child is Already esti 


language jn “its most univgr gal and basically human sense. s Pivot constructions “iy 


; : : a oe . *, a "y 
oe 4 2 ~; a — Mi } 


i 2 ae eo  3 , e. foe 
aoe ‘ = ai Dw 


ENC . ye Po ee 


‘ 


function to express the most. elemental speech acts: the child spends: much of 
: é 7 + F 


his @re naming objeéts or describing actions. § ject-predicate constructions 


13 ° wv. 


can be discernéd from the start. Both quantitative and qualitative modifica- 


a, tions appear early on. ‘There are imperatives, questions, assertions--and there 


is always some form of nagaeionls In short, the language, is used to déscribe 
“the world and manipulate people. It already performs inigue functions of 
7 human cqmmunication, _Aunctione which dre aa | and large--ch cteristic of 
cuacal eae on systems of other’ ‘priniate: species. : - \ . F 
A ae steamer test for the existence pf rules is to look ann the exten- 
- sion of regularities #0 Gig Gaeeaaace: We ie stich evidence in the spontaneous 
speech of the child when he! says things like "it breaked" or "two mouses." Such 
| wicca ot overgenbraaty | 


° 


n of grammatical principles are rampant in the " 


4a 


speech of children of ee © uages studied developmentally. Jean Berio (1958) 


has created an explicit test af children's ability to extend morphological rules 


to new bases, and her metho . Fecommends itself 0. ere study ane 


ye o ” 


other rule systems. She pr(pents children wt “and invites them to 


oat - 


apply their linguistic knowf dge to the use “SHesGwords. For example, a 


child is presented with a ekine of a little creature called a "wug," and then 
Thy 

is asxed to name.a Pteture Phowing two such creatures. If he says "two wigs"--/ 

tuw wagz/--one has elear evidence that he knows how'to producé this particular 


English plural ending, g ince hp has clearly never-heard the word "wug" before. 


But there are ever) more” aoe inert tests--or definitions--of a rule, On 


er? re ‘ 


the next level one can i the. child can detect deviations from renulacteys : 


if he can judge if a given construction is right or wrong. This normative 
sense’ of rules is a ‘later aevesopment in ontogenesis, and corresponds to what 
. heainaaacs réfer to as. a ‘sense of f gramnaticality." _ Actually, there are several 
ieteieer evidenge nee. . _ ; 
: : ~ 


o_ ; . 5 Pe an yee 
ERIC - ‘ 2 § 7 


, 
ae a . 4 


The first comes, again, from spontaneous speech. If a child stops and 


. 
be 


standard of ne aia He is monitoring it in regard toa his rules. Three- 
(year-olds are f auentay heard to stop and correct themselves while speaking. 


Consider, for example, “the following pit of spontaneous talk of one of our 


¢ qa 


three-year-old girls in the Oakland ghetto:* | _ e . 


> 


Lewes Renee-Thd a... silly putty like me had... 
like I. ., ike I did ae oie 


Clearly, this child is applying A sense of grammaticality to her seeech But 
note that she-.can only be comparing what. she says to her'own rules, and. not 
to adult wiicee: Siniie her. sense of rules i aiready normative, the horms are 
of her own form, for at another point she stops and corrects herself in the 
following fashion: 


8 _ Why... Why... i ie not . . . Why ducks have 
no hands? 


” 


At more difficult test of this sense of grammaticality is to see if the | 
f Z 
child can detent ungrammaticalness in the speech of others. At some point, 
children usually begin to correct each other (and their parents!). 
| Tne most difficult test of grammatical judgment is pane 
| 


3 The child @an.be asked if. it is, for example, “better! or "more. correct" to 


say "two mouses" ar "two mice.” This’ is arextremely important type pf data 


for the linguist igen With adult informants. It is, however, an ability | 


| 
late to develop in ehildhoed, and, unfortunately, of Ligtle use in dealing , 


with very young children. The frustrations eeeutvie from such attempts are. 


aptly captured by the "pop go weasel effect" describéa by Roger Brown and 


*All Oakland data cited in “this. pape were gathered by Claudia Mitchell, 
Department of Anthropology, University of California, perkeleys and are 
to be cited with her consent. . 
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AO 


. corrects himself, this is evidence that he is comparing his speech with'some -" 


re) 
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Ursula Bellugi-Klima (Brown and Bellugi, 1964): , ; ° 


Interviewer: Now Adam, listen to what I say. ‘Bell me which 
“ is vettet + + « 80me water or a water, =~ ' 


4s 


Adam (two years old): Pop go weasel. 

So far, Sie, we have the following evidence for vulee’ We can be fairly 
sure that a child fie some rule system if his’ production is regular, if he ex- 
tends these regularities to new instances, and if he can detect ey tatdous ne 
from regularity in his own speech and the Speech of others. This is generally 

ise psycholinguists mean when they speak of the child's learning, or forming, 

or possession of linguistic rules. Note that I have left out the most strin-. 

gent test for the existence of rules, namely: Can the individual State the ¢ 
explicit rule? As I pointed out before, using this as evidence, of: course, we 
would all fail the test. Since no complete and adequate grammar of een . 
has*been written, in fact, none of us knows the rules of pneiien according ¥e 

this criterion. We can follow them and use them implicitly, but we can state 


. : A 
them only rarely, imperfectly, and with uncertainty. Expitelt stevement of _ 


rules is irrelevant to our concerns here and is probably an entirely different 


-sort of behavior. As Susan Ervin-Tripp has put it (Slobin, 1967, p. x): 


a 3 . - : 
To ema e9'8 native speaker . . . one must learn . . 
rules . i ony is to say, of course, that one must-learn 
to behave jas * c one knew the rules [my italics], ‘ : 


? 


wt 
2 though one knew the rules." 
ie ro oe ye : 


eee ee papefolinaists in ae United States have ‘collected much 


“evidence of a ae ges Shee aes his at least middle class English- 


speaking children dévelan, discard, one rebine grammatical rule systems , ulti- 


mately arriving at fault linguistic ne ree (see, for ex e, Bellugi and 


s 


oy | j | 9. 
Brown, 196); Smith and Milter 1966). Furthermore, individual children go 
through a similar stages of development (Brown, eeedens and Bey i, 
in! press; Cazden, 1968, Klima and Bellugi, 1966). What little informa ion cc 
have on ahilaren seguir ing other native languages suggests a universality” of 
stages and processes of acquisition (Braine, in press; Slobin, 1966, in iceal: 
The thrust of theory and research in this field has been to emphasize univer-— 
Sarees and the existence of innate, biological determinants of euch universality 


(Lemnebere; 1967). Theory, however, fas ees ak data in this realn, and a 2 


group of us at Berkeley have embarked on cross-cultural research to fill in 


‘+ some of the gaps in our knowledge of how children growing up in different social . 


milieux acquire different native languages. The world provides us with a vast . 


array of “natural experiments" in which linguistic structure, and social ‘struc- 
ture are varied far beyond our ability to simulate them in any artificial 
situation. 

Susan Ervin-Tripp, Sai Ciapeee: sa together with Predvate students . 


in anthropology, linguistics,” and eee have put ogantiex "A Field Manuad 


“for Cross-Cultural Study of the jegudteibven’ of Comme Seabee Competence (Slobin, 


3967). Some of our students have taken this field fhanual to research sites 


re) 
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around the world,* and we have just-gpent this past summer in a preliminary 


look at their findings. We are far from any BEEanaeeye eosuree at this point, 


but we have already learned a good deal about the Hazards and hapaships of 


Brian Stross studied Tzeltal- -speaking Mayan Indians in ‘Chiapas, Mexico; an 

Carolyn Wardrip stayed at home to study, lower middle class white children ta 

“Albany, Epa tOEnias 
12 


Y f 


10. 
controlled research in strange lands. In this presentation’ I shall deal with 
but one broad question: raised by these investigations: From whom do children. 

F a ‘ : : 
learn to speak? 


aed careful work which has been -done in the United States on child lan- 
4 


guage © has assumed,: quite appropriately, Gis Ge mene is the major source 

of input: to the child in his acquisition of his mother HOngue: en if tne, 
child comes equipped--' ‘pre-progranmed," as it ere--with an sidborste "language 
dequisition device," that device byin1 requires the speech input of a specific . 
‘Games in order to arrive at the. niles underlying that language. “Linguists, 
have paid reratively Mitte attention to the nature of the input, but. the psy- 
eholinutete working with Roger Brown ag Harvard have made eee dis- 
coveries through the ‘Styay of mother-child interaction (Brown, cazden, dnd 
aca in press). Qn the ee of Brown' striking gucelde, we inkyructed | 
our fielaworkers to systematically record samples of mother-child interaction, 
hoping thereby ‘to obtain in ample material: for gtammatical analysis of language ; 
deve lopment and apace input in a wariety of Languages. Most of our fieléworkers, 
HOWEVER) returned to tell us. that, in most. cases, nothers do not Bpend much of 
their time speaking to children ‘and that the major input to the language acquis 
sition device seems to be pene, = Bpeecn of older children. It ,eems that the 
timieted American middle dias home, in gticn a single mother spends long 


stretches of time alone with ner children, may be a relatively rare “socials 


situation in the world. This finding requires us tg gin to examine our. :. 
. 


-” 


notions of the necessary conditionsytor qangdage: acquisition 
ty. 
"Among. ¢ our foreign samples, only the Mayans geuivia somewhat. similar oe our. 


American situation. Brian Stross reports (personal dared): 


4 + : 
‘ : e : A, 
tay = ; fe pal 
fe F oe § 
‘ 
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" Tne other fie1a sites are strikingly different. 


isn't busy, which is early in the morning, and from‘the 


_ In the Tenejapa parajes each poucenola is generally 
isolated from other households in the vicinity by both 
distance and by an often lush garden of wild plants such 
as fruit trees, grasses; etc. . . . From birth to about 
two years old the child is almost constantly with the 
mother , wrapped in swaddling cloth till about a year ‘old, 
and much of the time in the sash on the mother's back 
which can be swung around to the front for feeding. After 
ng 1/2 to’ 2 years the child is allowed to crawl within 
close reach of the mother, inside the house usually, but 
up to 3 and even 4 years old the mother or some other 


‘female close relative will carry the child visiting, to - 


markét ,° or anywhere else that is more than*about 50 yeards 
eway. In any case up to the age of 4 or 5 children of - 
both sexes receive most of their speech input from their 
mothers. 


the Koya (personal commnteatson)s 


The major sources of input to Kove kids are over- 
whelmingly other children. Since mother and father are 
always working, older siblings are charged with the cate 
of younger sibs ... and it is elder sisters that are 
mostly responsible for childfen. . . . An elder sib can 
be as young as 3 1/2 or 4 when she begins this job. She 
takes the kid wherever she oes on her hip... . The 
mother has effective control of the child whenever she 


late afternoon onward. However, just as. there are usually 
always sibs around, so are there surrogate mothers, and 
mothers' sisters, husbands' sisters and wives, often are 
functionally mothers. It would falsely simplify the prob+ 
lem to talk about mother-child relationships as a one-of- 
a-kind enduring relationship where a group of people, 
especially co-resident women and the lineage to which 

they are attached, have certain "rights" in the child. 
This is a problem in all expended hourehols. types of" 
societies. 


4 ‘ 
extended family nouBEnOnses He summarizes (personal Commuct cation): 


So the effect of the social structure upon the lin- 
guistic input to the child is that no one adult female 


serves as the linguistic model for very young children:as i- 


is often the case in American nuclear households. In ad- 
dition other children serve as important sources of 


: 7 


Jpn Brukman Bays of 


eos 


Keith Kernan reports a similar situation in Samoa, again a society with 


communication): sO . 


e.. 
ERIC 
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Linguistic input for the child from the’ time of its birth - 
and after the child has reached ‘hge 2 1/2 years other 
children are more important as: sources for linguistic ine, ms 
put than are adults. 8 


ri 
. : 
ag 


Ben Blount's comments about the Luo of Kenya repeat the theme (perédhal 


After the age of 1, an older Sibling, preferably a 
girl between’ the ages of 4-11, will-be assigned as a nurse- 
maid for the child, and she gradually will take over re- 
sponsibility for the child's welfare, The child's mother 
will begin to return to her regular work in the gardens, ag 
“wnich she must ao\ger several hours every day, and by the 
time a child is 2 1/2, the major source of ‘speech input 
has shifted from his mother to his nursemaid. . . . The 
nursemaid continues to be the major source. of’ ‘speech input 
until the child is 3-3 i/e at which time the peer group 
becomes the most important source. Peer groups of this 
- type are made up of children in the age range of 3-7... . . 
From my observations, the speech input from adults Seems to 
be quite. insignificant during this period... . 


‘Pinay, we have the same social situation close at hand, in the Negro, 
8 ke “ 


ghetto of Oakland. According to Claudia Mitchell (personal ‘communication): 


- In general, with increasing size of family children 


‘spend greater portions of their time in play: groups with 


other children who may be either siblings or the children 

of neighbors. . . . Most of the conversation that I witr: . ol. u 
nessed between mothers and children took the form of re- | 
quests by children to mothers for basic needs to be taken ° 
care of, or for disputes to be settled. Most of the speech 
of mothers to children . . . took the form of imperatives 

or such questions as Where are your shoes, Are you hungry, 
etc. . . . The artificiality of mother to child conversation 
beyond what has been mentioned is underscored by ‘many 
mother's limitations in eliciting speech from their children 
at the request of the investigator. Mothers were hard’ put 
to engage a child in conversation beyond naming games for i 
younger childyen and requests for reporting about particular rr 
events, such as what went on in nursery “school for older - 
children. In other words they suffered from many of the 
same limitations as the investigator who was unfamiliar with 
the children and their attempts to engage their children in 
conversation were for the most part abortive. : 


/* 
poms 
rw 


followed over 


Lo a 
guage acquisition. 
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Though we have not yet analyzed the language development of ,the children 


. Studied in these diverse groups, it is the f@mpression of the ficldworkers that 


they all appear to acquire language at &ynormal rate and are clearly not 


. "linguistically deprived." This is certainly true of the Oakland children, 


whom we have begun'to study in some detail. . Yet they are cléarly not exposed 
to what we take tq be the standard language learning-Sytuat ion of our educated’ 
middle class families. Perhaps, then, the role of speech input is merely to- 
provide ‘a "data base" from which the child can form his own notions. of en 
structure’ of his language... I should like to expand this argument by examining 
what we do know about the role of mother's speech in middle clasg American 2 
households, compared with some suggestive new findings about another English- 


speaking community--the Oakland Negro community studied by: Claudia Mitchell. 


The most exhaustive and carefully apply zed data of mother- child interaction 
* 


. 


and linguistic development are those of Roger Brown and his co-workers at 


and Bellugi, 1964; .Brown Cazden, and Bellugi, in ‘press; Brown. 
and Hanlon, \1968; Cazden, 1968; Klima and Bellugi, 1966). Three children were 
number of years, beginning with the, earliest period of grammati- — 
cal Beye Tenens eekly or bi-weekly recordings were made in the children's 


homes. Two of the families were middle class intellectual; the third, from a 


. lower income. environment, was selected as a contr st case to the first two. 


While the situation was still oné of mother-c d interaction, the third mother 


was. less verbal--though no less warm--than the other two. In. two provocative 


’ , : ‘ % , 
recent papers (Brown, Cazden, and Bellugi, in press; Brown and Hanlon, 1968), 


. 
a 


Brown examines possible roles played by mother's speech in the process of lan- ° 


9 


ns 0 


; - One possible role of the mother is to indicate to the child when he has 


¥ 


Sy « Sk ; . 7 
_ failed to commmicate properly. As Brown puts it: "Do ill-formed constructions‘ 


”- 


16 


¥ 
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in child speech give way to well-formed constructions because there is a 


° . : 2s ' ef 
selection pressure in communi cacson unten Savers the latter?" (Brown and 
. ° ; « \ ‘ j 
fe 5 Hanlon, 1968, pp. 50-51). “To answer this question, Brown: looked at the" ad 


mother's responses to "sprimitive,' and to weld formed" cersteae uttered , 


by the child and asked whether the response indicated comprehens{on or failure 
to comprehend the child's meaning. Surprisingly, peaateive and well- formed” 
ue bendadee were understood equally well ye ms athens: Brown _Sbpetuaes: 


‘In general, the results s provide no support .for the 
notion that there is a commun icat ion pressure favoring © "oe 
mature construction. ; : a baa, : 

: : ‘4 , =. 

Coding the transcriptions for communication. pressure 
one forms the impression that the primitive forms | were: 
understood perfectly well ty adult interlocutors and indeed 
that they did not notice anything primitive ob i114formed 


*. about the constructions (Brown and Hanlon, 1968, Pp. 55). 
: a ,; / ee 5, 
/ If.mothers are insensitive to the grammaticality of their ‘children's 


. . 7 = . - ate 
/ utterances, it would be difficult to maintain that child. language deve lens as 
a result/of conscious tuition on the part of mothers. “Following soak ‘argument ;: 
re 
oar, 
Brown looked at, cases in which a child's utterance was folgowed by ‘an  éipreseish . 


of approval or ai sapproval on the part of the adult. Again, there is ‘no evi ‘ 


Pig A ee 


/ dence that? ‘gg@nta responses | shape the.child'g: sense of gramaticality. ‘In 


/ ; : ; So. f g ‘~ : ra 
Brown's cogént summary: ! e ; J 
t What circumsténces did govern approval and disapproval ; f 
directed at child utterances by parents? Gross errors of 
word choice were sometimes corrected, as when Eve~said What 
the guy idea. Once in @ while an error of pronunciation was ' - 
noticed and corrected. Most commonly, however, the grounds 
‘» on which an utterance was approved or disapproved . . . were < We 
not strictly linguistic at all. When Eve expressed the . ars 
opinion that her mother was a girl by saying He a girl mother. 
answered That's right. The child's utterance was ungrammati¢al 
‘~ —' but mother did not respond to-the fact; instead she responded 
to the truth value of the proposition the child intended tor) * “ 
express. In general the parents fit propositions-to the child's 


ae oy a : . eo. yea 1 “4 


rr 


“L 


s 
utterances, however incomplete or distorted tae attcionten?. 
+. and: then apy®oved or not according to the correspondence 
between proposition and reality. Thus: Hér curl my hair was 
approved because mother was, in fact, carling Eve's.’hair. © 
. . However, Sarah's grammatically impeccabie. There‘s the animal 
farrhouse was disapproved because the building was a light- 
house and Adam's Walt Disn Comes on, on Tuesdty was dis- 
* approved becdase Wal Disney comes ‘on, ON.» ore other day. 
‘It seems; then, to be truth value rather than syntactic 
well-formedness tnat chiefly’ governs explicit verbal rein- ; ' 
forcement by parents. Which renders midly paradoxical the 
fact that the usual product.,of such a training schedule is 
» an adult whose speech is highly grammatical but not ee 
truthful (Brown, Cazden, and Bellugi,. in press, pp. 57-58). 


. The infrequency of adult correction of the grammatical ec child 
. - } . "1 rhe ; 
z. * : bag 
speech is also repofted by our Ug aN Su RETA Jan Brukman states. ‘that "eer= 


tainly there is no eviaence that children are ever corrected on matters of 


eremnans » « «I would say ‘that most of’ the corréctions are on matters. of 


etiquette (like swear words)" _(personal ee ry? ‘Claudia Mitchell 


makes similar’ observations for her Oakland sample: _ 


Most of, the: corrections I observed by mothers to the 
‘group. under five focused on speech etiquette rather than ; wey 
grammar .. For example, a child enters the room and fails . : 


to greet the other adults present "Can't you say hello"; -_ .* 


child interrupts a conversation "Wait until I am finished" 

or "Say excuse me first"; child uses taboo word; child 

fails to maintain a civil tone when: speaking to mother; 

child in excitement uses speech whith is’ garbled-although : 
intelligible.” (Corrections? were also made. tor ‘truth value.) & 
(personal communications) 7 


In eee fashion, Keith Kernan reports: "Ty never ‘heard ane ee a 


child's speech in Samoa with the cxcdatton of telling a child not to use words 
considered tg be "profane!" (personal communication). = 
* oe adult respdiide. to chia speech, then, does: not seem ‘to. playa oe 
ficant role in' grammatical development, the peer group aituakt fons found ee 
. 


jour field studies cannot be considered deficient in regard to this aspect “of 
‘ : . 7 * : \ : ro 


j . . q . : . aT 
' y ‘ : : to 
- on re : z ve 
, : 2 eo. ’ f 
i i pa ' : 2 ious 
of ce ®. ‘ m2." . . 


ae to a. s . 13. 7 co, 


J & ge . .  , AG: 
language acquisition. That 9 the eee lack of explicit tuition by otHer 


children is of as little importance as a similar ‘Lack in the case of children 
interacting. with adults. — a Tf s 


a 4 


. . 7 % 
Could it’ be, however ,’ that mothers provide an especially rich or useful 


wt - : . c & 
sample .of the’ language for the child's formation of grammatical, rules? Brown 
: 


a 


has examined the.frequency’of occurrence of a wide variety of grammatical fornis , 


in the speech of the three mothers in his study. While there is obyiously’ * i 


‘great. difference in the. frequency of, octurrence of various’ aoans in the speech 


a bs 


of .a given mother, the striking fact is that the profile of frequencies is re- 


markably similar for the three mothers. That is, fener seems to be something 
t) 


like a standard frequency woervis for mother-to-ehild English" bis Cazden, 
and Bellugi, in press, p. 50). Furthermore, these frequency profiles tend to 
be matched by ie children, the more frequent oe emerging earlier in tthe, 
eae language development. Brow reports: | or 7 - 


-We have examined frequencies on many levels, from major - 
sentences types all the way down to the several allomorpiis, oe PR 
of be, and the story is always the same: rank order correla- ; 
tions among the mothers and between each mother .and.her child . 
ranging from .65 to .90 eas Gozdeny and Beluga, in press, 


p. 4g). 


. . : * 


‘The more frequent forms also tend to he less complex in formal seed: terms, 


u 


fe 


so that the interrelated variables of frequency and complexity cannot be easily 


sorted out. But, at any rate, it seems clear that the*child is making selective 


» 


use of the input he receives, atleast to .the extent phat he is brought to attend 


, 


é 
more, ty’some forms than others. . ia a 


Perhaps in this regard--in respect we the frequency profile of grammatical 


fotms--mothers provide preschoolers with a different: Bort of input than that ’ 


provided by ‘older children. nae tiexe any special gramatical characteristics. 


t y. . . 


1 3° 4 


oe 3 7_ 17. 
a. a i | oes es 4 
of the data: base ‘provide by Brown's snot lier'~ to-child Bighich"t Tiic only. place 
4 ; 

— tihere ‘this cuesepn cas Le) spproachea om One, field data is in the Caiglana saiiple, 


or a oe 


: pPnene "you will fementier a ina jor source of. ‘input to the p: echooler is! the 
. " A . y : De 


eee of. slightly qlder | pildren: :~—iIn Claudia Mitchell's Gate, there, js'a re-" 


° 


cording oe contene a between twollpbthe girls, one. four: and: a hare years 


old and one five.’ Presumpbly this isa limited example of the sort of speech . 


heara by. a -preschdol child in Oakland. jathench the apmDLe is small--328 

io x 

i . utterances for the younger ¢ chila and 461 for. the older--the data are highly 
suggestive of a provoedtive conciuaienn, The frequency profiles seem to match 


those reported by Brown for his Cambridge mothers. The frequencies are given ~ 
yO = os 3 > 
‘in Table 1; along sage te a Negro mother speaking to her eNOnyeer-ete 


» 


son. Compare these HNEe. profiles xe the: following summary of Brown's profiles: 


_ Some of” he stable feeamae. one might have guessed: 
‘ active affirmative, déglarative sentences are much more com- 
‘mon thah negatives or Yes-No interrogatives or Wh interrogatives, 
and well-formed passives are almost ‘non-existent. Others are- 
: easy to under stand, but are not likely to have occurred to anyone * 
‘who has not counted: the impersonal pronouns it, sthis, and that 
as sentence subjects almost always have their allonornh of be (is) 
as verb, whereas the personal pronouns aby You, he, etc.. as ~sub= = 
jects have a main verb much more often than an allomorph of be; 
: Wiere questions are very much more frequent than When or How or 
Why questions; catenative semi-auxiltaries like wanna and £0: gonna 
are much more frequent than the modal auxiliaries will or can, 
Wg and may and must are seldom heard; the progressive inflection -ingd 
; ‘is much more “frequent than the regular past -ed, and irregular 
pasts (e.g., ran, saw, did) are more frequent “than regular pasts; 
and so on (Brown, Cazden, and Bellugi, in press, pp. 49-50). 


=t 


& 


_ Mast of these trends ,are cefizetes in-Table 1. Of course, the figures: given 
: < roy v 


. é ni . 
there are only suggestive, and the list.of granmatical forms is as yet gross/and 


scanty. Yet these compar‘isons do suggest that mother-to-child English may not 


ws are 
. 


be strikingly different from child-to-child English.’ If this suggestion finds 
ry aes & 
further support, it may well be that children, uni Prsally, are exposed to a 


oN 


% y “ ¥ 
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. 
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fimplificd version of the language of their -comaunity. The .simpiifica- 
bo, : et 
phy’ “coue bout cithor because the speech ANIDUE comes ‘fron Sper: immature | 


ers -or' because adults make a special selection of grammatical Loris witén : 


tpeaking to children. - : - | | Xx 


s : * : 


Evidence for the lattér sunpention comes from Kerry Drach's analysis. of 


* further data from Oakland. The Negro mother represented in Table i was aie’ 
ae a é 
recorded in free conversation with another adult, her-sister. Drach compared 


a 
4 


this woman's speech in the two: situations of speech to ® young child and sppech 


© 
* 


M to an adult. On every measure there, were ete EIne differences. The speech to. 


. 


re gihe whila consisted of short, complete, grammatical utterances, ynile. that di- 
. rected oe the adult was .long, rambling, complex, rapid, and ee inter- 
ieapkea es false starts and hesitations. Tables 7 and 2b, from peach, present 


examples ‘of utterances from the two. samples. The differences are strikingly 


v 


. ‘ 
apparent. 


4 
. 


The speech of the Cambridge mothers, the Oakland mother, and the Oakland 


‘children suggests that there is a general and universal way of simplifying 
( 


English: This simplification gah ye ekap ied Sut by the child mind or by the 
y 


advad: mid in shaping utterances” directed *0 the child. More broadly, it seems 
probable that all children in the English-speaking world go through universal 
stages of childish Eneiinh, diverse oaiy at. some late point where special 
dialect features emerge in their speech, Certainly, this is the impression we 

; P “ 


have from’ a preliminary analysis ,of Claudia Mitchell's Oakland data. Consider, 
‘ , : 7 


' 


for example, the two columns of Table 3, wheve utterances of Oakland and Cambridge 
preschoolers are juxtaposed. In the absence of phonological and paralinguistic 
cues, there is,no way to separate the aiiieren of the two speech communities, 


i “though mt indicates that the i paceeteat utterances of Oakland and Cambr {age 


or 
adulti'épeech could probably be distinguished, 


a | he 2 21 
Fe : ' . ~ a. 
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a 


“es 


ie 


a 


Ne 4 a 


This cur sory survey, then, would es ee that  everywherd children’ acquire 
Lae % 


paste eramiab den coupetencé in the, first five- or six years of life--regardless 


a 


of ocial mitieu or Linguistic structure. Each child is equipped? with a basic, 


rh 5 by 


strictly jifetietic competence whigh can be differentially shaped to carry out 
a variety of sneiieieee eee. The grammar of the language provides 


the child with a 1 range of: options for the expression of meaning, but, as Basil 
“is 
Bernehety s thought ful and Brevogauaye work has shown, the choice acigng : ‘these 


‘ 


options is ee by @ complex variety of. social factors (Bernstein, in 


. - 


‘press; Hawkins, 1968; Hawkins and Turner, in preparation; and elsewhere) < | A 


. 


Single example from Bernstein (1968) illuminates ‘this point. The following two 
stories .weré-both told by British children in response to the identical picture 
sequence. The children both possess basic linguistic competence in the formal 


sense, but note the vast difference in the: choice among méans of expression, 
e LY . ” : 


v 
, 
° 


, Middle class. "Threé boys are playing football and,one boy _ 7 v 
kicks the ball and.it goes -through the window .the ball : ‘ 
breaks the window and the boys are looking at it. and a. ok 


the window so they run away and then £. lady lodks out 
of her window and she tells the boys off, (13 nouns, 
6 pronouns) 


man comes out and shouts at them. hen they've broken 
i 


t 


. .- Working class. ‘They're playing fodtball and he kicks 7° 

at it pnd it goes through there it breaks the window. and ° 

— thegire looking at it and he comes: out and shouts at ; 
’ thez because they've broken it so they run away and, © 


then she looks’out and she tells them off." (2 nouns, 
\ 14 proffouns}) a 


Bernstein has spelled otitu: 


‘implications: of: such differences. “At' this ‘poiht 


the tools of the socigdin ist areMoedea., co we get deeper into our cross- i, 


e 
v 


° ‘cultural research at ici, we ‘hope to bring the perspectives of the Paycho- 


~- 


. Linguist and the sociolinguist closer together in oe such quest ions as 


those raiged here. . oo ; + ¢ 


.< 
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F — _— Table 1 .° * 
Frequenc¥ of Orcurrence of Gran watical -Forns in the Speech 
of Two Oakland Negro Children and an Oakland Negro Mother 
P Speaking to a 26-ionth-Old Child* 
ae , I'requene . Ree 


‘e SéWtence types wo . . : ; 3 
‘gahive, affirmative | | . | 
“declarative . 97 : 165 79 


" rerative . 1 3 ere 23 c 4 
yes/no interrbgative a 19 . 13 ho 
. wh interrogative "1p / 14 17 
‘passive 2. 0 “0 
Tipe eons prenoun + be gle eo 26 3 28, 
Laperg,¥pron. + main verb | y . 9. 0 
_ Personal, prorounasbie He gee NR ee oe aig rh 
cae saben henna ole 
gonha 4 ; 9 , 


ape @) 


Ima ‘4 (3 as 
ya 
will: - rg "0 
* can 10 , ) 10° oh 
| may sore 0 i | 0 
oN ; ‘ 
must € 0 ~\ 0 0) 
~ = = - - 7 Sool ne ee ee a Ra ars 7 - 
where 3 ° 0. 0 
“why. ~ / G Fe 0 +° 2 
- how” ; fe) pal O° au 
when *O7 og 10, “ 3 
i am ek faa) ities {aah sels “Apt ‘ee — Yous tems dase: el 4 = sa = & ea ew wo we ew wm eB @ we ee ee =m wt 
-ing i 13 26 15 
-ed r 0 ® = 7 . ~ ' r 
_ irregular past . . 3b % a4 52° os “ aha 
ity? | 7. 7 


aiigy ae 
‘“* -# Dafa gathered by Claudia Mitchell in Oakland, Galifornia., 


** There,were o, few cases of personal pronoun with déletion of ‘be; 3 cases 
for each of the children and 7 for the mother. ‘. s 


° 
a 


#** Ta is a contracted form of I'm gonna, as in Tna- hit, you? 
Q rs : , , : a . - : 
ERIC. | 
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‘It sakes a little time. J ‘ 


Fa was on a inhalation series routine. a 
We wen' aroun' from ward to ward. 


‘People are--y'Imow, that get all this mucus in their chest. 


- And we couldn't ‘sterilize the instruments, ‘cause they wer, { plastic. 


#2) 
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‘Sample of Adu shawit Bpedeh: Negro none 
Speaking ¥o Her Sister*. 


P 


An' then well now his eetnee an! “I are separated,’ 50 he sees me mainly 


“An then I try to do things with him cand for him,:an' ajl to, kinds. make up’ ; 


y'know for this. Re a ag 
/ ' te 

But I can't, y ‘mow, "cause I can't a mo man there 'to be & seo hin 

or nothing. us 7 ‘ a ee ; 


v 


i] 
¢ 
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You can take a chil' from basicallys-wnat you would call 'em--a bad envirome 


No, I really--I really belicve that--thet church an! the Bible an" ‘all, that! 
good. 


it gives me me § a, certain¢ anount- of consolation which allows me to relax my ming, 
and start, thihking intelligently an' putting my efforts oll in one y'know for 


‘goin' in one direction rather) than jus" y'know aa feeling sorry for 


yourself. ' 


But they won't keep ‘him at school because he's too sick. - 


° 


’ 


up and out an' through your chest, y'know as soon as possiblé 


ae 
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Table 2b 4 


1a 


Speaking to 26-Month-0ld Son | 


“os ie ne play a Bane wit' me. coe 
anna play a game with me? _ F 
s " : . / 


Come look at Mama's colorin' aa 


You wanna see my coloring book? 


Look at my coloring book. ° ae 
7 ry 7 . 
Lookit, that's an Indian, huh “ ( 


» Is that an Indian? J : : 


/ 


J 


Can you say Indian? . 


Rs 


Talk to me. 
Watcha been doin' todgy? 8 
What did you do today? ae ; 
"Look at that. aoe : ( . 
“ - That's a funny picture, huh? 
-, Oh...Wheee.. Look. 
, What's that? . 


And that's a church, huh? - a -. ' 
-/ : . gs * 


x 


Sample of Adult-Chila Speech: Negro Woman 


ie : 7 Table 3 


. - : * Utterances of 


a 


~” Calcland ; Bay 


4 


That's not no bathroom. 
I'm not doing nothing. 

' , +I don't get no whipping. 
Nobody wasn't scared. 
Why bears can't talk? 
Ba Renée or nobody wouldn't peel me 

kinda orange. 

Why she won't sit up? 


v 


‘Nobody’ wouldn't help me.’ 
I don't have no suitcase. 


Lee ‘ : . 
ye . . ’ 
ry ys x 
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~ children as well. 


andgand Cambridge Preschaolers* 


‘Never I don't get no whipping. ' ‘ 


pre 
on 


» 


~ Cambridge * 


P) : 
It wasn't no chicken. 
I wasn't doing nothing. - 
I don't want no milk.” 


But nabody wosh't gonna. know: it. 
‘Why I can't.put them on? 
'. Nobody won't recognize us. 


Why we didn't? . “i 
Why it's not’ working? 
’ No one didn't- took it.‘ 
It don't have no wings. - =. _- 
I never won't get it. ra aa 
rm ' 
b : : 
- 
Y. 
v . 
r oe 
af ’ 
se ses Ss ee 2 Se 2 SSS a? e 


% The Oakland examples, come from Claudia Métchell's data. © The Canbridae examples. 
‘dre cited in Ursula Bellugi's dissertation (1967); presumably, the account given 
~__ Of the: deveilopment_ of negation Applies - -in most aes to the OalcLand Negro 
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. SomeSuggestions for a Syntactic Characterization 


. of Baby-Talk Style —o ; 
% me : ~ 


=" "Introduction. .* 4 ; 
Studies of baby-talk style done so far have relied largely on 


yoo 


‘ @ description of lexical items and semantic categories » intonation-. 
- al ‘contous and piteh patterns, to spcies caiiags adult-to-child 
- Apeeeh. Gad stich descriptions are, of course, to the point, 
' they doy little to explain the syntactic "gimplicity* which the na- - 
tive speaker of Ehglish feels instinctively to typify ba Mtalky, 
‘a ao 4 / Ferguson, for instance, . deals = with: the possible nivgrsals . 
vs . gf Babytalk phonology and \ an, drawing on research done in Bix - 


1 
y As general phonological characteristics, he cites the 


a 


ce of the reduplication of parts ‘of words and entire words 3 
: certain prevalent canonical ‘forms ’ cvc,Cvcy, and cvccy, whose varia- 
tion is. dependent, at east in part, on the “eanonical forms of mor— 
* en phemes in the’ corresponding adult language ; and the selection of 
more basic, -simple kinds of consonants, stops, and nasals, in partice 
‘ _ 31 


. ular, and a relatively small vowel dnventory. ‘As general lexical . 
fe x at. characteristics, he cites a usual volume of twenty-five to sixty 
an words; and ‘the use ‘of body parts, basic qualities, kin names and 
i , picknaines, and the names of. nursery games the categories most " 
likely to have baby-talk words, in’ then. ‘Under "grammatical char~ 
" . ne “acteristics,” Ferguson lista’ only the absence of inflectional suf- 7 
eh oO fixes, the presence of a baby-talk affix; the use of words in dif- * 
tee my , ferent gramatical ‘duictions, and, once again, the ‘most Likely seman- 
be . tic categories of baby-talk, as typical. Sintlarly, Casagrande's. . 
a 7 study’ of baby-talk in. Comanche? ¢ covers much of this sane phonolog- 
oo . . ical and lexico-semantic ground, supporting many of Ferguson's sug= ee 
: 7 - posted general characteristics. All of ‘this, however, does not : : 7 
te : touch on the question of whether or not some overall, empiricaliy= = 
observable type of syntactic sinplicity can be said to exist in at . | 
a : ; least one Langua go's baby-talk style. in spite of certain inherent 
ho and othor not-o-tnherent problems and limitations both in thenature 
be : of the data and in the ‘pathods used in the research, there were indie | | 
seen *" cations that such a syntactic ala aas of deidieuc style is in- a’ 
deed possible. ‘ Be > a 7 < 
Po a ‘The data used was. the transoripts of the ail aa opasth | 
ts é - in “the records of Adan, Eve, and Sarah. From early, middie,’ and late 


~ points in these records » two hours with approximately the same,nunber 


"of utterances were chosen for each child, giving a total of. eighteen | 


~ 


hours. of adult~to-child ' speech analyzed. One initial difficulty, per- a 


- haps of service- to future researchers in this area, was that, “for one” 


Ree er of the children, the’ very first session's transcript was used as repre- 
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vo. m . . . Fs 
sentative of the early period; ‘compared with the two later samples, 
it. ‘appeared to have far’ too many complex sentences. sone constructions, 
which will be shown to be more ‘probable’ in the ‘later Periods. Upon 


closer examination and a Little thought, it was decided. that these 
ae occurrences were mostly due to the child's mother, and the particular: 
vis.) Gases. capable of being interpreted as ostensibly addressed to one \ 


emery who a certain friend is. and’ why. he has moveds judging from the. 
child's previous question, in which he. has brought up the gibject in: 


on ’ : _ be explaining the background of certain events in the child's life 
| e the experimenter, who she fears will not understand ‘the. sense of 
these utterances otherwise.. Parallel cases: of indirect commands - to 
3. - lowarsetatus adults through children are plentiful, as in the case of 
ne mother, with whose child I am working on a language~acquisition: 
| Project and who. seems to regard psycholjnguist as synonymous with maid: 
Wop (to two-year-old child) Lisa, why don't you take. 

oe ~ Carol to the kitchen: and show her where the 


so - a _ “cups and saucers and the coffeepot are, 80 > that a 
; 4 she can make us all some coffee? + 


. In: pee intended primarily 40% the child, constructions of this con 

' plagity and sentences of this Length, are rare. For the present study, 
then, @ more central sample session was chosen for the early period; it _ 

| would have been interesting, SAOREH» to see just how long overexplana— 

“tions, or Agdirect ‘commands will continue béfore the. speaker assimes . 2 ¥ 

that his addressee haa enough féntliarity with’ the subject or that his 


Pr 


9300 : 7 


ag -. persons the child, but in reality for the benefit ‘of another, the ex= ; \" eek , ‘ 
vt ia perinenter. For exanple, the mother at one time explains to the child aes 


the first place, he already knows these facts, 60 the mother may: ia ceo 


ace onoemmemmnet Li et 


ane a 


waa f 
. sidieesee. 4s close eiotieh to him that he need no “seache take precaue 
: "tons of. elaborated syntax, eitfier as an assurance of comprehension , 
“ ‘or of deference, - : : ” ‘ 
ae Two analyses: were used to gauge the meTettve; simplicity or come 
) plexity of the data, one a&-measure of the derivational complexity of 
the sentences , the other, a specification of the strict subcategorisa- 
tional frame in which the verb or verbs in, the sentence appear, The 
model for the aapivations vous analysis was that used by Brown 
and Hanlon in "Derivational Complacti& and Order of. Acquisition in 
\Child Speech,". expanded to include the wide range of complex sentences 
ae - which was not present in the speech of the children of — and Han= — 
| ‘ied studied, but which aid appear in adult speech to those childrens. 
The Brown and Hanlon aéale is ordered according to the increasing . 
number of transformations ? with. a, further degree on their acale indie 
‘cating a more complex derivation for ‘the aentence.. their sqale omits 
passive and complex sentences for the simple ‘reason that Adam, Eve, and | 
| Sarah, did not use them: it is easy, however, to extend their method . 
to rating passive sentences} | however, because of the many ‘possible 
kinds of embeddings » conjoinings, and deletions “involved an the differ= . 
ent complex Sentences used by the adults » a third parallel usage of 
- this scheme is ak possible, and the onsite cate gory of «complex sen= 4 
tences will have, to be: ‘thought of ad aomehow more complex and involv= e . 
Ang’ a separate king of, reorganization ian the simple sentences as a . 
“wholes: The, basic types, then, are as follows?” | 
1. Sinpiay active, affirmative, declarative (SAAD) 


vt "gohn beats Mary." : . 
34 
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2. Simple, active, affirmative, interrogative (Q) + 
"Does John beat wary _ ° 
- 3 Simple, active, negative, interrogative (N) 

"John doesn't beat Mary. o a 3 
he Simple, active, affirmative, declarative ‘truncated (tr) - 
. "John does." f , ‘ aa ca 
5. Simple, active, negative, interrogative (NQ) 

"Doesn't Jotn beat Mary?" - 

6. Simple, active, affiraatiye, interrogative, truncated 
an () ! 

"Doss John?" (Also used as affirmative tag.) - 

7. Simple; active, negative, declarative, truncated (TrN) «, 


oo "John | doesn't, " 


5 4 F . a 
8. Simple, active, negative, interrogative, truncated = | 
(TrvQ) | 


"Doesn't John?" (Also used as. negative. tag.) 
ee . . : 3a 
A similar rotation in these slots may be ‘imagined for passive ‘sen 


tences———that is, a Simple, passive, affirmative, déclarative (SPAD) 
sentence, as represented by "Mary is beaten by John, " and so forth, - 


For the ccotplex ‘sentences, . abbreviated CAAD, CAND, etc., a more gen 


a 
eral notion of dertlational. complexity must be used, ‘as was mentioned, 

hs Brown, and Hanlon'a cumlativg ‘derivational complexity scale mast be 
: thought of as starting out with the’ same basic entity: in the case of 


all complex sentences, ‘being ‘considered more complex only as it be=w 


comes a negative, an interrogattve, or one of the other types of sen- 
; ® : . 
tences noted on the preceding page; were the complex sentences them 


a '~ 


OO. 
dr 
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selves takem from the point of view of their constituent sentences a 
rather than as starting points, of course, the picture would be a 
rather different—-and mich more complicated=—~one. Luckily for 

the validity of the study, hoaeece, the complex sentence group as ~ 
a whole turned out to be characteristic of the later periods of . 


adulteto-child speech, and hence the simple<versus-complex dichotomy 7 


_ 4s a suitable one here. Fora more exhaustive study of exactly a 


baby-=talk style loses its syntactic simplicity, a precise statenent 
of the types of embedding and conjoining, and the various numbers of 
transformations involved, would no doubt be valuable. The cumilative 
derivational complexity scale of the basic types. of sentences, then, 
which may be extended in a Like way for passives and, limitedly 80, 


for complex sentences, is as follows +! : 
‘ _ SAADC QC NQ, TrQ, TrNQ l, predictions 
SAADCN{NQ TrN, TrNQ "iy predictions 
SAAD WTr CirQ, TrNy TriQ 4 predictions 
SAAD ¢ NQC TrNQ ‘2 predictions 
| - SAAD C TrQ¢ TrnQ 2 predictions 
. SAAD (Tren {Trig ‘22 predictions 
. SAAD C TrNQ | 1 predictions 


Here, the notation A(B means that A is derivati lly less complex 


than B; the separation by commas means that the sentence types so 


) noted are not meant to be ordered relative to one another in this write 


ing; the listing gives each independent prediction only once—-since 
Q<NQ is given in the first, line, it is not repeated in the fourth; 
36 | 
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iy ae ~ the sentence. types are not completely ordered in terms: of deriva- : 


tional complexity, as there is not an order for the pairs Q = Ny 
Q and Tr, Mand Try @ and TYN, N and TrQ; Tr and Ws NQ and TrQ, 


a . .  NQ. and TrN, TrQ and TrN. This scheme of partial ordering is easily. 


F thought of by the prghyontng overall representation: 


<i ae 7 ‘SAAD N Tm TrNQ : 


‘Brom and Hanlon also bring out a caution in regard to the class of 
simple sentences similar ‘to ae necessary for the complex group: 
namely, that SAAD sentences are not uniform in the number of rules 
required for their derivations, 80 that-one may ‘have a single aurile . 
“dary, another two or masees still. another. may need complex selection 


rules ane transformations to accomplish” number agreement. Although 


ait ; the dimple sentences are not ordered with respect to one another, the 
ae Q, N, Tr, and other versions of any SAAD will all be more complex than : ; 
va 7 the original SAAD itself. Brown and Hanlon emphasize the.difficulty ~' 


of obtaining exact or even close Sounbenparcs in a naturalistic study, 

a problem which they believe somewhat justifies the classification 

of all simple sentences in a single group (and, in this study, the 

- 7 classification of all complex sentences in‘a similar oe) 

| Since the findings of this study, unlike that of Brown and Han- 
lon, may have important implications for the charge of "degenerate input" 


: ; arises as 
why that is often used to characterize adult-to-child speech, the question* 


a ii “to. just what part of the adults! speech was considered sentences proper, 
ey and therefore eointed as ‘a complete utterance and analyzed according td 
rN < a 7 
‘<) a . ~. 


ach | ? ¢ . ‘ 
- the previous acale. “and: a foors & to strict evoxtegotiah tial 

fram, and vhat part was congidered fragnental, In the Process. ot : 
ve separating the comple | ces from the seritence fragrente, these - , é 
ts. fragnents were themse classified, to see if. thé "ungrammatdcality? 
_ _of the adults! degen ra e input was ‘capable of being systematized in . 
bof 3 of ‘this’ classification seem to show that, for oS i * 
iat the m intance fingmenta addressed the child, there are - 
a | 3 for sentence ellipsis | t work in the utterance, | 
: oda it afd which: the child must master as a vital part | iz 
os . knowledge of the language, ri anyways ¢ or the sentence / 
; x oe may be understood as cad Log dal. completion of another. poe! i. 
se { answeroto a question} or as a : 
. ich ieees the chilats previcis utterance, and will hence ; 
- 7 tal or even ungrammatigal for the adult's grammar, but usual- 
Boe = ly consistent with the child's, as shen the mother's option to expand ia: 
oe The occurrence of sentences which i 
= - | one of these categories, and are really. : 
= \. | by ad standards, are, then, defitttely in the — cars 
. minority, as shown by tHe table on the next page. For the purposes of : 
- ai "this study, sentence. fragments ‘of the first type were not | analyzed 
ae although 
ss according to. deriva yional complexity, as“ these often omitted only a us 
= subject and therefore included most of the same derivational inform : 

ie : ‘tion as the unabbreviated form, it was: felt that a complete consideration - + 
cas |) of the rules of etiipeds involved and the additional transformations — 
- that were ne pssary oe those rules best belonged. in a separate study. 
a _ Gentence ‘frggnents of the first type were, howevery classified for 
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Middle records Hour 1s 


mo meted 522 | 
ne |__‘utteranges 


Late records: 
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oe : 1. Early records: ‘ad Ll: 
Total: 566 
i , utterances 
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hs . . é Late records: 
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ve cab¥etances . 
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the strict subcategorizational frame in which ne verb y appeated, 


) 


. the fragnents of this “type sometimes conveying dust the Same infor- 
natin: ‘bout the vorb as anabbreviated form, of as when applie - ‘ 


cable to the secong type of fragments, which was not as often oe ease, , 


the | same vattonate holds e ° . a 


. 7 ‘The systen of strict subcate gorisaticn of verbs is basally that 


of. Chomsky 's Aspects of a Theory of Syntax? ai 5 modified by Kavan in 


"Some Notes on Strict Subcategori sation." As wider Pamiliarity with 


' methods’ of strict subeategoriesticnsl notation than with ‘Brow and 


Hanlon's cumulative derivational complexity scale is. saswed, examples 


~ : 


@ ee ty 


of the frames will ‘not be given. . 
A definite ‘Limitation to this study. is that no natural adultato- 
“adult 8 speech is available for a comparison with the adult—to-child ree 
cords. THY syntactical complexity’ of the later seansrigis relative to 
the earlier ones 1s, some ind{eation that baby-talk style is Peobenly . 
at work in the earlier records, . - which show an unnaturally large number 
of simple sentences. (olaarer in nich these simple sentences can be coh~ 


a thousand-word, sample from the Soskin- and Sohn sreneaesPis used for 


"The oy. of  Byitanooes Tale, was, n subjected ¢ to the same: analyses of 


will help somewhat to remedy the defiotency. 

A final point to be made is that the transoripts mealyeed here from 
the records of the adults working with Adan, Eve, and: ‘Sarah, arp repre= 
sentative of only one* veo of baby-tatk style. All the samples come 


Dats) 


_ sidered to mark -baby=talic style will be discussed later). Besides this, 4 


Cig a sate ob 


— ra ey 


Table II. Scents analyses of Soskin and John . 
‘ transcripts, 


| Mable II.A. 


Complete sentences “verous Sentence ia cushall 


a Table Tekey the. oe ‘ty es" of* sonience-fra genta deakn tefer: i 

oe eg Sel description ‘on page 8; where: the first: type is defined ise 
etition of the. childts- ‘eterandé there, for the’ adult. interaction 
“te: Soskin and Jom, the fimction that. these repetitions serve for . 


nee carina. ‘expansion, or reassurance 1s apparently. ngcesnaty 
i batting channel difficulties éuch as‘ a: ‘foreign: ‘accent ‘or h 
i problems... The 'thovsand-word- sample: was Ken from’ that sported: w 
- Yisz and’. Jonkzwe talking with. Pia. ‘and “An exactily-parallel, sith 
ee & «ion to that’ of the ‘Mother ani Bxperimonter tryitig'to elicit beech... 
M fre thiewdkild could not, of sroureb,’ be obtdinedy hopefully, h er,’ i 3 i 
me . thie: conwbrsation between’ adutta ‘in an. informal spetal*settang, man i 4 
a ue, der mordinst fa). than the very abbreviated uttérancesclised Bete jon : 
fe ti": G07 peomhe laa are on familiar terms with one another, as ‘eh¢ by: thie.” ae ae 
Beet .  Mogge % “and Jock use when ihe ‘are:4 one » OE a. a oe ae Bei Pa - j ne 
re) : 
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Strict subcategorizational analysis. | 


this * ‘analysis of the frames 

‘ “in: ‘which .verbs appeared is not 
‘meant to represent the ae 

length of the sentence, of . 

course, but simply to record © 

the obligatory frame in which 

the verb used must fit. From 

merely looking at the percen= 

tages given here, there does 

not seem to be that much differe 

ence between these figures and 

those of the early stages of 

- adult=to-child speech. In this © 


, the frequency of added Lyrae 
rae aliconstityents—-~-another 
PP, “Man, relative clause, 


_ ‘ds not unlike the frequency for 
speech,’ but. presents a definite 


contrast to the early evnere as 
at will :be ic 
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so forth——-was..77%; this. figuiw _ 
the late stages of adult-to-child 7. 


adult-to-adult speech, however, » i" 


A. esi . , f ; Z a: 
= a, single situition, din which the main function of the adults! 


speech $6 the child is to produce. meton, verbal response, ~or proof 4 


Wwe. fo 7 


of comprehension in the child. other. sub-styles are poseivee: oiie oo, iy 
would be speech to the ghia that is ‘part of an expressivecexcogita- 
» _ aye boaitine on the part of the adults where there is no intent. to. 
Sols a Particular response or any response at: all from the child. 
An exampis of this would be the mother who uses the presence of ‘her oe 
child as an axeuse to verbalize her thoughts while going about hr 0° t 
“ daily routine. Another rome would be that variety. of ‘speech, used 
when the child 4s the eUcISnCe): where the speaker . is talking to some= 
one elas primarily. “te sanples of all three of” these sub-styles of 


, baby-talk were. analyzed). perhaps tate might be evidence of a stylis- 
ae i tic breakdown, snd the adult's speech in the second and thind types , 
mentioned might "have tear of those characteristics” that will eal 


, . 6een to be ‘representative of the first typo, according to the present 


? 


AE de Syntactic analyses. ‘ . . . bask 


1. Ay “‘Deriyational complexity. | : ae 
- The analysis ‘of the péiative derivational complexity. of the earliést to 
the latest speech samples taken for the adults: working with Adam, ‘Eve, 
and Sarah, suggest that the childis. Linguistic sophistication may bea‘. 
cue for the adult, to. use a sentence marked by a *woaby~talk" de gree of — 
. = ‘ complexity or to use a Benvence hice éoupiex ty is. ‘more characteristic a 
of adult-to-adult speech. The following tables show that, early in the a 


records of all three children, the predominant sentence=types were the 


Table ILI. Derivational Comtenthy. oe for Acem; Eve, and. Sarah. 


“a 


'. Table III.A. Derivational complexity analysis for Adam. aes er 
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(I=etwo hours: from early, period averaged together; II=two 
hours froin middle parton; III=two hours from late period. 9) 
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Table TI.C. Derivational complexity G@nalydis for Sarah, 
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; SAAD, SNAD, and SAA), with very few occurrences of passive or, com=' 

re eS “4 plex types. In the later records of Adam and Eve, however, there is - 
a marked rise in the complex sentence-types, the percentage climbing 
‘toward a fi gure more typical for the adult-to-adult speech vat this 


later period, both Adam. 
derivationally=: 


' d Eve themselves were becpittitg ‘able to. make. 


* complicated varieties that the adults began using with then. Tn the . 
. Sarin 
j later records of Bre, on the contrary, the wise in complex sentences 


ig slight compared. to the. other twos Sarah, vy. the final period, bad ? 


i . - : a achieved’ a measure of Linguistic sophisti¢ation equal to that: of 


e+ Adam and Eve ia therefore, the: adult speaker does gradually indnease 

: “the derivationsl, ‘complexity of the sentences in pas speech, as this | 
5 study shows he’: dove, “and. if the impetus for this change is ts, gauge the 

‘ | ‘Linguistic abilities of the child with whom he is talking, as this study 


~ 


«Also demonstrates » then the adult speaker's conéeption, of. vhatonstin. a 


tites "simplicity" or. "complexity" ‘aéens ee be at variance with what; 
_ the child's graninar, as defined by. his abilities, uit to be simplicity 
a as pi complexity. The ‘apur for the adultts use of sentences: character 


: "tstiic of adultsto-eaurt conversation, in which fin terits ‘of derivation= 


ing difference fron the early adult-to=child. speech, = tot the produce , 
opments in the ghild's ‘Linguistic capabilities. ; For Adam and Eve, the 
Brom and Hanlon paper ‘peports that, at the period when these later : 
speech nanelee were en the two ‘children had acquired the following 
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more” involved sentence —though, it mst, be pointed. cut, not the same | a > ee. 


~ al complexity): tthe ‘hd gh, ocourrence of. complex, sentences de, the most strike — ie 


‘tion, ,of ‘those same complex sentences by:. he child, but adas other devels : 


é. 
f 
" 


Wn 
am 
a 


in 


eo NQ, and TrNQ sentence-types » toa “middle period with exemplee of No. os 
and ‘TxN but noné of the: other above-mentioned, to’a final stage with © 


_representatives for all or. ‘them; Eve had progressed from an initial 


. to treat. the chitid as a Hnguistic or siyiistt equal, using ‘more syn , 
7 . tactically complex sentences which have been shown to be typical ae. - 
" adult-to-adult speech. ee 


..,hope of devising a Py to specify ‘the most ‘kely verb. fromei’An baby~. . 


ae 


16 


abilities: . Adam had progressed from an absence of N,Q,Tr, TrN, TrQ, 


Fa sKake! with, of the above, seven ‘types, only Q and Tr, examples, to a 
middle period with these plus Ny TrN; and TrQ, to a final Period with 


ry xy a ae 


all seven represented. ‘Saraby, an contrast, shad none of the seven. types 


Ni 


" at the outset, aid by the: middle stage had acquired only the N3 by the’ 


final period, she had acquired the N, Q, Tr, and TrN, but not the Tr). 


. 


NQ, and Tai types.. The adults! response to the emergence of this m, 
‘nctenaine Linguistic sophistication in the ‘children, when. there: is an ee i 


anereanes then, is nota response; in kind——more of the. types of con~ 
structions which . the children had newly become capable of: ‘piodicing, ; 


as one might ‘expect if baby-talk syntax were in fact an accurate ss 


duction of the child's own syntaxsy-but rather a response which begins | ee ic 


1.2. Strict. Subcate sorinctic 


‘ 


The strict subcategorizational analysts, was “used at ‘fret in the ‘ 


r . “ 


talk syntax, which’ it was thought ‘would be aaseetos r eimpler—that ‘de zo 


sal high | occurrence of ONP, * Cue pe dee This ‘turhed out te a Fe 


be true, 88 the following tables vill anon). however, the percentages 


ee jfor the occurrence of these. frames are not kreatly different from those 7 


of the adult-to-adult spect recorded by Soskin and, John-——the sinilar- 
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Table IV.- Strict. subcategorizational analysis. 
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Aty: between, the adult-to-adult speech and’ ‘the last. — ft f baty-talk a. > 
4s espec ally striking, since this last stage has more of .the complex: a 
1 ns also characterize adult-to-adult speech. The three 
tifGes mentioned above seem simply to be those most frequent in con- 
versation for adult speech, regardless of the See of the addressees the 
only ayiference’ is th the number of. optional. cbnatitoants which the 


speaker chooses after he has satisfied the obligatory requirenents of 


the frame. At first glance, this. might seem ho be merely a ‘restraint 
on, ‘the' gross length of the sentence in adult-to-child speeches it has 


“pean posted OM, however, that not just any! —— sentence will ey, 


oe 


aa Likely to occur in the first ptaeee of: Babytalk, Even in the catliéet, . 
samp}ess there were “exauples of ‘stniple Sentences ‘using oAcatenatien, , 


‘for iristance, that were much longer than. the more~frequent complex sen= 


ee | tences'’ ‘of the last stage. As well as this, condition on the type of sen~ ies 


vence ‘which will be preferred, simple or complex, there Will also be a 


“restriction on: the amount. of, extra" semantic information (in the form pe 


vi, 


of modifying prepositional phrasiesy extra manner. adverbials, and so on): 
“that the speaker of baby-talk will: UBC. “thts ds Hpoornat reminiscent. 
of the telegraphic ultecanree that: children begin itheir language with, 
and of the ‘itore general and to the. adult). anbi.gudus. semantic ‘Tange of : gs “ 
the child's lexicon,’ which “often roots: ‘in sentences. which seem, ty : a — hye : | 
“the ‘standards of. the adult gramar and adutt-tb-adult conyersational” ne 
| style, to _be boiled down to the- bare essentials. -Suchi dis in fact ‘the 
, Case as. for | as. the verb phrase is concerned: besides avoiding the 
“addi tdonal embeddings and conjoinings of complex sentence structure, 
"the frequency: of added constituents not obligatory to the frane of, 
: the verb pores ‘was only sh for the early rt for Adam, 22% for the 


; pared with a 1% frequency. for the adult—to-adert interaction. ‘recorded 


childs the frequency of this nextra! information will increase gradually 


- until) it begins. to approximate the adult-to-adult usage. “The somewhat 


tae 3 


*: 


sid came stage for Eve, and 1 18g for Sarah; 338° for the next tage for Adam, ” 


298 for Eve, and 30% fér Sarah; 59% for the last tage for Adam, L7t tor, 
Eve, and. 328 for Sarah (lower than the other two, by the wey) 5-88. com 


by Soskin: ‘and John. There is, then, apparently a process through which = . 
'- ‘the adult changes his style of speech to the child which can be partials 


ly characterized -by the increasing amount; ‘of "extra" semantic information. eo 
in the form of certain key category syabols (PP, Many Adj) he uses to the on 


eeayes ‘frequencies: for Sarah stiggest that cmd characteristic subcate= 
gorizational simplicity may, as. was the derivational sac cuca be cued. 


ty the relative a gaa of ‘the chitdts own grammar. | | ag 
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THE’ LANGUAGE OF THE PARENT: 
“K PILOT STUDY 


Kerry M. Drach_.. »' a: 


+ fs . 


- | ae. oe Os >, (University of Michigan) | : a a a 


e 


ite se . . i ‘ 9 


” 


_ impact on psychological’ ‘thedtization.en banguage behavior, American pSycho-— 
~ ogists in’ ‘genera 


Fes 


_ Speak, 


’ a 


Prior to the advent of transformational linguistics and its subsequent» 


+d 


aseribed.: ‘primary, importance to the role of payental lan- 
"guage and other, anguistic input in. the child's language learning process. 

In’ particular, ‘learning. theorists attempted to “explain the acquisitjon pror: 
cess .in ‘terms of various S-R paradigms. “£n_ which adult speech serves asa 8 
model for the child to imitate. Only#% rough a gradual process of c dt ion” ep 
ing,. based mostly on imitation of pa tal- speech, could the- eel jeatn to |: fa a 


o 


Many psycholinguists are currently turning to evendroruat ional linguistic : 
theory for further insight into the problem of language acquisition. | A-by+’ 
product of this shift in theoretical models has been emphasis on ‘language as 
a spécies specific behavioral pattern for which the human nervous system is 
re-programmed to learn (Lenneberg, 1967). Such researchers. tiow feel that 
ronyp aspects of linguistic structure, the so-called language universals, are 


ifingtely represented in the structure and functioning. ‘Of the: human nervous 2 

system and the articulatory apparatus. For, instance, Le: ‘has* been hypothesized 

that. all normal children are born with. aneuzally: represented , universal base : ~% 
component grammar common to all natural. daiiguages. ThEnwwqborn infant has 

‘only’ to discover. those: ‘tranéforinational-files necessary to map the output of 


“fis base component . into the-surface structure of the language which he is 
- learning. 


This theoretical position ‘had’ resulted in a view ttatealay different from 2 
that of the learning theorists regarding the role of parental input in the child's 
language acquisition. Indeed, some (cf. Lenneberg, 1967) have suggested’ ‘that 3, 
only a minimum of language input from the environment is necessary forthe child's 
normal linguistic development. Although McNeill (1966) agrees that, ‘parental, ‘lati~ 
guage "serves the function of hdlping a, child to choose among 4 nd¢row set of 
possibilities defined by the linguistic universals", he seems to limit the spe--. 
cific role of parental -Tanguiga to the child in order to highlight the <tmportance hs 8 
of what he called LAD, the language * acquisition dévice, physiologically 'p etfeng 
at birth. It: ‘is thus no surprise that McNeill continued: "...the speéc fj. F ons 
adults from which a child discovers thé locally appropriate manisfestat 


*- the linguistic universals is a completely random, haphazard sample, in'tio way 


_- 7 0 young children is a "completely randon, haphazard sample" of adult speech 


. to the news Orn human nervous system. ° ‘ t 


. _ of Michigan, Walter Hull and Barbara Coffman. - It seemed to: us": ‘that adult apeech. 


contrived to instruct a child’on grammar." If it 18 true that parental speech 


“ae 


in general, then a great deal of language epecttte structure must be attributed: 


mt 
rin 


The question being, raised hére is whether or not parental linguistic input : 


to the child really is Such a random sampling of adult speech in general. I 
becathe interested in this problem.along with two colleagues: at the University 


of the literature on ‘his topic revealed ‘few: studies esucerdits Linguistic’ ings 


put to‘the child other than-some _an¢hrophological studies :concentrating On . seid nw 
baby-talk lexicon (cfs Ferguson, 1964)” and some studies on prosody in parental 
speech (Ohnesorg, 1959, 1966). But-we found.no-systematic general Jinguistic 
comparisons of adult speech to. children with, the same adults’ speech to other 

a Only such a comyertzon can \ ahewer adequately, the questiom of whether 


ae 


ae ? . . sce 3 - ee : 
OY ] Wy ia & as 
mae Ne oe - es . : ve . ‘ 


mo. > or not™ thete-is’ ‘a Sccieie style of ‘speech, “used hei? spgaking tb’ Younghchfi~ * 
a _, dren learning to talk. Thus, we proposed: a program af résearch in which sparen 
ae tal speech to4children would be studded. ldpgitud igi ly a8the child acquires mi 
: , , language. This: speech would at eyery Stage Be®compared: with. speech Frome 
_ | same parents with other adults in ,order ta, see A, ,there are systematic dif= 
@ ferences that change as the child sbecome’s’ yore more ‘Competent. linguistical#: 
Senn ie ad@ition;:: we felt that such a teséarch program must’ study . fainidjes of dif- 
Lf ferent sotio-economic and cultural *backgroutid n,order to establish 4any : @bserve, 
“* * differences in Structure are acc ee idiosyncratic phenomenon.” 4 
9 gS eo 
. Many Deicuaue parameters are, of vinterest here; The. ones we shall pe 
discussed in this. paper are utterance Length¥ rate of. speech, lexical var a 
bility, and syntactic ‘structures - This @igt ,does . Wot exhaust. all ‘pogs#bly. 
_reteval adrameters, In particular* prosody (intonation and stypss ) should ¢ B0 
be stu ee "However, no attempt: Mas made in this pilot study to. do: BO.* me 


The work that I am Senortiea: flere is #4s just said, a, pfoe study in which 

the speech of one mother to her 26 month old .hi-gdd was sompavad to the speech, O, 

8 this same woman to two other women. I have Beer working on these speech sample 
with: Ben Kobashigawa, also at the -University*ofiMichigan. -The aspects of. input 
structure which he has been. studying, namely, répetitions ‘in the mather" s speec 


to the child, will be reported in a Beparate popees Sy 


oi ’ The reader should-keep in mind that the regis presented: ‘in. this paper 
are only pilot results, Although the differences observed between the two a 

speech samples are compelling, the ahalysis of one voman "S speech. from coned._ 
type-of cultural and socio-economic background’ is not sufficient. to. allow ~ 
general statements about differences Jetween parentgl speech . to, ‘children and 
normal adult-adult speech. In addition, throughout the, following’ discussion , 

it is assumed that the Semple of adult— adult speech béingtana ed is repre- 
sentative of this woman's ,normal adult= adult speech, ° The mut ion 6f what is’? 
normal adult-adult speech is not ‘simple to-answer. The ,woman ander’ study flere; 
for instance, might speak in. the manner’ observed in the adult- adult, sample, 

only when speaking to the two gther women recorded. ° She may speak in a 
_ ompletely different style when at work, or when speaking with her‘ close ‘rela-~ 
tives, etc. . Both of these problems limit a pthe a ea to draw. 


. RPE NIBEOE: from the data presented. - oe 
¢ - 7 
i . ; ; 7 . 7 3 4 imo 5 ¢ 
‘ Materials and ree Method 3 f 
Le _ +  4The two samples of taped speech analyzed in this study wate colletted , 


_ by Claudia Mitchell (Berkeley). Both contain substantial samples of speech’ a 
from a black woman residing in Oakland, California. In the’ adult+ child {A-C) 
sample this woman is speaking with her 26 month old’ son. In ‘the - first part 

. of the recording session, the mother attempted to'elicit a-sSet of segtences 
from the child. This part of the tape was not used; only free gdnversational 
data were analyzed, In the adult-adult ‘(A-A), sample the same woman wads recordé 
in an informal’ conversation with Claudwa Mitchell and andther woman.about jobs, 
religion, household concerns, finances, etc. Na attempt’ was made to analyze t 
Bpecen of the child in the aed sample or of the. other two woren ‘in the A-A samp 
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on eran ay ‘the tapes, it was dedessary. to divide" theymother! 'S ee OOo ne. 
oe Bedok. ‘Gato separate utterances to enable. linguistic Analysis, { iis wads a, @ is ea 
te i straightforward task for the A-C Sample since most’ of. the ‘speech’ ‘strings there. eae 
oe Were short, preceded and foklowed by substantial, pauges, indeed, usually pre-, ss 
: i ceded and followed by short utterances: from the.- ‘child. ‘tn thaj-A.. sample, me 
however, ‘the task of segmentation was ‘considerably: more difficult... Terminal... gt ne 

* 


wat Latongtion. contours, for instance, were not always « a reliab 1g guide to, utters, 
, ance Segmeptation eince> frequently ‘two or more :fuily develoret strings were hs a a 
concatenated one after the other using’ ‘the, forms ‘ "and" or " ad, connectors), ° ee ae 
all under one intonation contour. In addition, ‘fatsé s ‘stargs ae highly .fré-- 0. 
quent in the A-A sample (but almost’ ‘non-existant, in the A age sample!) , which’ me ae? ss 
f made act ha ae even. more difficult,” Finally, there wage often long’ pauses « a 
a? within: str ngs at places*which did not Seem. to. park ‘sentence, boundaries’ 9 ' ‘all. a 7 
'‘Thereforé,vit was decided to use thrée*linguistic markers toedis¢riminate ‘ tated a 
utterance boundaries ¥ final intonation contaur, the connectors "and" or ' for” pe eS L. 
Mhen used to gone atenate syntactitally ; sufficient striigs' (the. researcher's’ ‘',) 7 ‘% 
«linguistic ine Eton: was, Of courge,, the ‘eriterion: for syntactic sufficiency), 7 i: 
and the boundaries” atound: false Starts. Using this triple criterion we were |. ‘ 
+ table to achieve: fairly high: agreement. in segmenting both Speech - canis anes 4 5 
«:, Separate utt®rances. gt ear 3 5 be ‘ r , 
Pi “ a a a, ve, # a er er’, 
) ’ In this manner three main classes. af utterartes \ wefe differentidted:, f a 
(1) fully developed, syntactically. sn, sefitencea; (2) brief segments. ar 
7. “not analyzable syntactically suchas tht") “one o'clock", vete.; arid (3) false, ae 
» 3. | starts. For-the most ‘Rart only ‘thie! 14 y deve}oped sgntencés | will be dis~-. . i. 
aL oes cussed’ here. Samples of such sentences frém the two ‘tapes are presented in 
a, at Tables’ I (a): and, i(b). Once the~ trans ibed texts were ségmented | ‘into’. such 
-i | utterances it was. possible to compare%the ‘two samples. of speéch, ‘on: the sey- a. 
gf es eral parameters rhentioned above. . ‘The methods of andlysis. and results for. “” > 
‘4. * each parameter'will be presented peparately. Stariseical: dnalyses.. are Pres 4 2 . 


oon “sented where completed. Aya ; i or) - ra 
. , st a > & ete a > ' “t 
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tHe gd “Utterance Length oe . >= “ thy 
, § : 
Method: A Oe count was made on the’ first iu synitactically eueFLeloets,. rer 
senterices in eath sample. In: general, ‘the count, wad made in “reference to. (8 
. Standard American English usage, so that forms such, as "wanna" and oS - 
counted as consisting of two (wanttto)-and three (gotihg+tto) morphemes each, ' 
respectively. Such marginally lihguistic items as "hth" and “uk-huh" Were, . + # 
~ counted as one morpheme each, Pausefilling "uh"t and, gwithin/ utterance grepe-, oe 
titions of items were not counted: t > Zero morphs: such “as pagt ee marker”o£; ; e 
the verb "to hit" menecognted. . ae i a ae - % ‘a8 
g - . 4 4 ; % . ? 
Results: The results from: the norpheme count aré ptesented ‘int Figure Li and otk 
Table II. As is Atmmedidte ly apparent in Figure:1,; the's ape of re” frequency 
distribution of length in, terms Of morphemes per’ sentence is radically differ- “% « 
_ent for the two. samples; ‘First ‘of’ all, the,A-A sample. is clearly nore¥vari able _ 
A “in. length of “utterance , than’ thé AeC sample, The Hion-ovet lapping 99% confidence Ss 
° ' intervals for the variances syfpport this observation. statistically, his dif- # 
y ference in variance ‘indicates that heavy ‘restrictions on ‘lepgth| are ‘imposed: 
& in the mother'* s eee when gepedh NS. to her child... That this: differénce - in 


a oa: yet Ve i] 
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eo cr ne we i ‘ 
Foeral tf .o? + 
‘ ; ! -. ae, aed e “ge rs * . - 
: ro ee g, ° -_ te ; -_ 
hs “)  vartgptc’ tangot pe due simply to a "bottoming" effect because of the smaller 


>yean length foand tn. thevas “C-sample (see below) is fairly cleat from Figure 1, ~- 


me ae Not ony uo the two samples differ:in terms of eee Gas in length, but 
aaa ee they . also Ait fer’ in terms of average length. - As ‘Seen in Table II, the bentences 
ag the: "A-A* satgple were on the average :2.5 times as. long ds’ the sentences in the 
ae > A<C. “sauple’.. However, testing this difference proved sometfiat’ problematic sstatis- 
ns 7 ticalty.., On: the. one hand, since non-homogeei ty of variancé’ for the: two: samples 
-’ > has already been demonstrated, it sépms clea¥ that the parametric t-test. cannot) tt 
ve gg - be ugeds,* Howaver’, related noh-parametric tests are also ‘inappropriate because -% .~ 
ns ., of the: extiemely large number of tied scores found in the data. (Length of Ben= 4 
, me tence. in’ terma,of the number of morphemes is a discrete, not a tontinuous var ta. 
ble.) One solution would have been to perform 4 logarithmic transformation on + 
‘, all- thé scores im the two samples in order’ to equate the .sample variances, ‘ and. 
Ty 7 ‘then to apply: the t-test to the transformed s¢otes’, However, such an operation 
sdémed . unnecessary since the. difference observe was so striking’ “Thus, although 
_ the assumption of. homogene’. ty’ ‘of variance wastiolated, a t-test was performed. 
’ This ‘procedure was further legitimized by thejlarge sample gize. The test yielded, 
2 e a highly significant t-value (t=9.614; stand pe 001). Thus, it seems fairly 
- °°" safe’ to Gonclude that the two samples "differed '. from one another in terms of 
> both. the mean length and in the variability ‘st length’. ‘The A-A ‘sample had on 
ye . the average. longer sentences than the A~C sample and was nore variable it length ar 
SF Sentence) than’ the A-C sample. eet TR 
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Rate of Speech 

Ww os . 

Method 35 filly developed’ Mtcerances were randomly. akiectodteees each” sSampte. 
The temporal: ‘léngth of these titterances™@as measured togthe : snéarest, 1¥10: ‘Of a 
second using a’ stop-watch, Each measurement was repeated’ three times froi’ the 
- tape-recording; the mean value of the three measurements was used to calculate 
— : the’ ratio ofthe number of syllables in the utterance to the amount of time taken 
: vw “po: articulate the same utterance, In this manner the rate of speech in terms 

sy ’ of ‘the numb ér.,of syllables per eecone.. was established for the two samples of 

wt 35 sentences “each, : ‘ 


Results: The results frdm this measure-are summarized in Table III. Although” 


* , ‘the variability in rate was somewhat higher ig the A-A sample, than in the’ A-C 
, sample, the ‘dif ference: is not significant. The mean.scores indicaté that rate 
, ae of speech wag greater in the A-A sample than in the A-C sample. The difference 


é _ *°# betwee the means was tested statistically and found to be significant’ (t=2.07; 44 
‘df=68; pc. 05). Thus it is concluded’ that ethe mother ‘spoke on the average faster 
7%” to the other two women than to her child. 
Y . 
This dttierencs in mean sates speec would have been more accentuated 
“df intra-utterance pause had.been controlle ed for. As was mentioned above, there 
r+ “was a high incidence of long pauses within senpasi< es in the A-A sample but very 
. ' €ew in the A-C sample. Since the method ‘used . to meastire “length of sentence 
:-., £>» in terms of seconds did not separate out & intra-utterance, pause, the actual ° 
. s mean rate of speech will be a little hi sor the A- A sample shown in Table III, 
Fhys, ,the errowgntroduced by the methodagmeg to measuré rate of speech favored 


\ a 


” 


7 


oF he ‘gull hypothesis of no -dt£ As a consequence we ‘can | be ‘even more. ea 
‘ /oeinbasttt that the significant’ ‘difference: observed is a se ‘differenge, in rate’: 


ee Lexical Variability’ - eo. g 22 
oe us : 8 
eo _ Method: Type-token ratios were caléulated for the first. 1000’ words of ‘running oy 


r. to 7.) text ‘text in each sample. In this analysis words in ‘sentence fragments were also 
countéd, - Certain pyoblems were encountered if deciding what- was and was not a 
yo word. be. few conventions deve7 oped to deal with the most frequent ambiguities 
">, we are the. following: 
a q) Products of aptphaphenente alteration uth as “gotta”, “wanna”, , "kinda"; 
oer and "sorta" were counted as two words (types) each. (gotteg, wanthto; 
oor kindtof, and sorttof). 
3 ; .(2) Canonical unmarked’ forms:as "do" and "be" were considered as single 
eo é types, tokens of which could be "did" and’ "does" for "do", and "are", 
"were", "-"'s", and "-'re" for "be". ; ; . 
(3).."=n' un was counted as a. token of rot". 
€4) The extremely frequent aenece in the A-A sample was counted asa. 
single type in itself. 


Results: The: Eyeseek ca ratios calculated for ,the fer and A-C samples were, 
-282 and .207, respectively (Table IV). In that the type-token.ratio itself, 
os = is a measure of variability, i.e., variability in.the choice of lexical items," 
, we see as we did in the morpheme count discussed above that the -“A-A sample ‘is: 

7 more variable than the A-C sample, The mother used a greater variety’ of lexical 
x, tems when speaking with thégother adults than she did when speaking to her ‘own 
‘child. (This difference has not been tested statistically, The tests necessary 

ae are at present outside my statistical competence.) : 


° 


on 
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> Syntactic Structure . 
Two different questions can be asked about the syntactic structure of the 
speech samples under analysis here. One asks whether the two sampkes differ in 
terms Of syntactic complexity, a parameter which might, for instance, be mea- 
. sured in terms of the average number transformations found in the detivational 
history of a string. The other asks whether the two samples differ in terms 
of how Frequently specific syntactic structures are used int two samples. 
In the following sections we shall consider both these questiois separately. 


Se Complexity 


Syntactic complexity is a complex problem, when deutins with actual speech: 
samples. One dang&ér is to confuse actual linguistic complexity with psycholo- 
of gical complexity. The relationship between Syntactic complexity in its pure - 

linguistic sense and the psychological complexity of a sentence is not clear 

at this time (cf. Browh, et al., 1968 Throughout the following section it 

»should .be remembered that we axe ends oe of linguistic ‘complexity; no claims 

are. pe bein made: about psychological complexity. a 
Mut! 
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Even in its pure iaeieacte sense €he atten of ‘apaercle eountext ey 1s. 
not precisely definable, since there is no clearly operationalized method of 
Measuring how complex a given sentence is. One method whd ch has been used to. 
. Some extent, and the one guiding the present analysis, is ‘to count all the 
ae "transformational rules needed-to account for a given surface structure. How- 
Pas ever, when: approaching a real sample of speech, it becomes immediately apparent 
“ "that such a couht' is not a straightforward enterprise. ‘First, one rmust jhave 
. + available a completed transformational grammdr for the language from which the 
7 a speech sample was taken, such as the particular American Negro dialect of — 
English used by the mother being studied here.. Unfortunately. there is no 
.., such complete grammar available, for any language. Second, such a transformational 
* count would. sell’ be possible in‘a more: "Limited sense using an incomplete ‘model . 
if in actual speech | people used idealized. Sentences like those studied by . the 
linguists: tidegdy ‘fos t of the sentences ;'£ i aes, A-C sample were suck" {deglized a 
sentences..(se¢ | ‘Tablé I[b]), but those in ‘the’ 7 SK" samp le tended frequently to ee 
be much less thar ‘ddeal in structure... Fo¢.das tance ; ‘there are many sentences es 
in which the second half’ seems derived from’ @' base structure completely different 
from the base structure of the first part-(see, for instance, item 67 in’Table 


: : 1{a]).. Indeed, the’ syntactic analysis of the A-A sample was extremely diffi- 
cult. For this FEGEOR) all the results. presented below are only highly tenta- 7 
tive. 


Th spite of these difficulties, developing some measure of syntactic com 
plexity still seemed worthwhile. Since I could not count every transformational 
rule in the derivational marker of each sentence, I decided to construct a 
list of major syntactic structures, most.of which are handled Seinen ir ale 

/ and thus produce non-kernel sentences in the sense of Chomsky (1957). Since‘’.; 
the list included most of the major types of transformations used in -English, 
the number of them used in a given sentence was taken as a measure of syntactic 


ee complexity. Thus, the list became a sort of..yard-stick of syntactic complexity, 
ae _ though possibly a ‘Sonéahat inaccurate yardéstick. 8 
} o : Ye ‘ 4 
w'. | Method: A List ‘of: mee structures eats fomaatioag’ \! was drawn up, the 
2. use of any one of which, with the exception of most adverbial structures, would . 
result in non -kernel sentences. These "transformations" consisted of the fol- — Wes 
lowing: 3 
AY iaborat tons be the verbal structure,. , 
. . 1. Imperatives. a "y 
. , %. Passives. a oo 2 ¥ 


stn eq: 


3. Negatives. we ie td 
‘No attempt was made to analyse the. _auxiliary“structure “of the VP. "ody : 
these gross trarisformations of thé verbal SP SUCrUEe: were counted. : 


ys B. Interrogatives. -. ; - 

; 1. Yes-No questions.:marked by ising: terminal 1ivatsion. only. 
2..Yes-No questions with auxiliary or copular invarsion, Lee S. 
3. - Questions marked with such tags as "huh?", etd? a ona 
4, Truncated’ tag questions ("That's nice, isn't 4t?2"). 


C. Structures resulting, according to transformationa theory, foftm combining . 
two different sentences, 4 
1. Adjectives’ in pre-noun environment: 
2. Possessives in pre-noun ‘environment. 
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he ies to derive the given surface stfuctire. This: ‘number ‘was then used as i ee, 
"+ a measure, tentative as it is,,of the syntactic complexity of that sentence, *:: * 


yy 


a ; ee Nominal conjunction. Cite and she went", "I saw him and her")3 
4, Verbal conjunction * ("We. ate and slept"). : 
5. Subordinate clauses. 
Chomsky (1965) subeategorizes eat. I have ; 
into the following constructions. 
_1I. Nested constructions. a ° ‘aap 4 
“A. Self-embedding. a 
B. Not self-embedding. 
Eee Branching .constructions. . ae ; 
A. Right-branching. .- 3. " 
- B. Left-branching.. Yr} . , 
C. Multiple. branchingy, +5: . 
"a ake may have been well’ to’ wiSEinguish | among these various sorts of sen- 
“pente. ,subordinization, but? Ty: “have not done so at this-time. - An. instance 
ces of vans such constructions’ ds. _ imply counted asa Suiborddtiate clayge;'.! 


Wy Bed e¢{ors. a : oe TR Opes 
a runcations. i do" for "I do love you.") ¢° 4‘#* © , , 
2. Deletion of auxiliary "do". . 
: 3. Deletion of ‘copula. , 4 . 
bal 4. Deletion of pronoun. : 


Items 2, 3, and 4 here might be éensideret as ; phenomeaa specific to 
this particular. dialect of English, though they do. ocaqur with considerable 
frequency in other dialeets.. : be ‘ 


E. Adverbial expressions.’ vam : 
In transformational: theory, adverbial expressions of time,, place ‘and — 
manner are not’ usually dealt with transformationally. Hawever , I have 
counted them, too, since they were characteristically quite: frequent 
in, the A-A sample while relatively rare in the A-C sample. ‘< 


Each; of thenfirst 107 fully developed: -gentence’ in each sample was ana- ; ; 
lyzédkepaxateleounting how many of the *" 'transforimations" listed above are ,., : 


” 


I am not totally confident that even this limited measure is accurate, since 
many marginal phenomena were observed in the A-A sample. However, I feel 
strongly that refinement of .the measure, which I plan to do in the.near ‘future, 
would yield basically, the same results. , 
Results: The results on syntactic complexity are summarized in Figure 2 and 
Table V.: Figure 2 shows” ‘that the frequency distributions for syntactic com 
plexity. are radically different ,for the two samples. Once again, as was the i 
case the measure of length of sentence, syntactic complexity was more .* - 
vari e.in’ the A-A sample than’ in the A-C sample. This difference is quite *’ 
marked, as iridicated by the non-overlapping 99% confidence intervals (see 

Table V). Furthermore, the two samples differed in average complexity. There 
were nearly twice as many transformas utilized in the sentences in the A-A 

sample than in the A-C sample. Using the same argument presegtéd above for z 
testing the difference in mean number of morphemes per sentence using the t- 
test, a t- test was, applied to these data, too. The result ‘was, once again, 
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a’ “highly digit rine t-vaiue (t=5. 049;- df= 212; Bes 00x) «. Thus it can be con= . 
“cluded. that’ the ‘Mother under study’ ‘produced, ‘On the average, -syntacticdlly.* 
- more” “complex ‘Sentences ‘when speaking with the two’ adults than | when speaking - Se 
Oe ‘to her*child. In addition, ‘her ‘Speéch was more variabld in complexity. Bee 
| epeohane to the ‘adults. than’ when. Speaking’ to. ber child. aa 


. : . Stor sug Mes ‘ ye ce we 
‘* Brequency of Specific Syntactic Structures. _ ee tad 
Now we can ‘turn to the second question concerning syntactic structurey 
Picci how often are specific syntactic structures used in the two samples? 
“Matifod: With only one exception, the same list of "transformations" wae. used. 
in'this analysis as in the measure of syntactic; complexity. The exception 
-was adverbial expressions. | They were not counted here. The analysis was based 
Von. the first 111 fully developed | sentences in each sample. It should be remem- 
. besed that the structures counted are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Al-— 
Hk ‘thdtgh it is. not passible for one sentence to be. recorded both as a-yes-no 
question and as a wh~question, it, As not, at all unlikely that, fot’ instante, 
‘a wh-question is negative. “Such +2: sénvenige, then, as Soule: 
4 "Why didn*r -you coine?*** re — re pio. SB: 
would be recorded as a wh-question ‘and as" a negative.’ °*~ : ee 


Results: The results from cpa deien ey count are shown in Table VI. Although a 
no statistical analysis has been applied to these data, it is clear that many” Me ie 
of the syntactic structures counted were uséd with different frequencies in sae Pe 
the twd samples. For instance, there were 34 imperatives found. in the lll A-C- 
‘sentences, while only two were found in the 111 A-A sentences. Negatives wete 

**quite frequent in the A-A sample, but relatively rare in<the’ A-C sample. One : : 
particularly striking difference was the overall number. ‘6f questions. ‘In: the 

i A~A sample there wag onhy one clear-cut question, while there was a total. of 

. 57 questions in thie "A Cxsample, i.e., approximately half of thm sentences ressed 
to the child were questions. The most radical difference seems to lie in ar 

_ number of subordinate clauses. In the A-A sample thére were 90 such construc- 
“* tions, while there were only. “9 in the A-C sample. The other differences are ~--, 
not sp great in magnitudes but several of them are probably significant dif- | 7 
ferences. a 


It should be noted that most of the auxiliary:"do", copular, and pronomial | 
' deletions occurred in inverted yes-no questions. “ge ‘might ‘at first seem strange 
_, to state that questions such as. 7 _ 
"Wanna sing me a song?” 
and; a a4 


"You here?" 
are ‘inverted yeS-no questiohs with pronomial and’ auxiliary "do" deletion in 


a the former and ‘ctopular deletion in the latter. Hawever, there is sufficient 
linguistic evidence,.supporting this analysis. For instance, the first sentence 
_? would probably be followed by 
: L. "You wanna sing he a song?" 


or - ; 
, ® "Do-you wanna sing me a Song?" /° é 
and the second question by 
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"Are, you: nevaa" 
: Piece were “many ‘such. expanded repetitions ' fonhd:' in ‘the A-C speech sample, and 
ie in most cases the repetition showed ; that thefor iginal truncated sentence was ° 
“oo an invetted: yes~ no’ question with’ the. auxiliary’ ‘or copula and frequently ajso 
_ the pronomial subject deleted. thus ,” the fregence of so many such deletions - ae 
in the (A-C Satiple is highly eeyielsved widte the. number of yes—no questions oe 
with inversion’ ‘Oo ed in the+same sample.,- ‘The absence ‘of. such aeteesous in. ig ag 
“7 the A-A peeks re lects only’ the - abaenre 6E, such, questions Enel ee , 


wf ~ 
eh a ra Bare ¥. 
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Thé results from this pilot ee are’ ‘certainly suggestive aa narkad > ae ee 
‘contrast between adult speech.to' childrén who are learning-to spéak - and adult. “*.. 
speech to ‘other adults. Indeed, ..on none of. the measures: take _were: ithe two. °.- Camas 
_ speech samples the same. The.sentences’ im the A-A’ sampl a ign the’ averages” . 
“much longer than ‘those in the A-C sample, they were spoke “ “quickly, «showed © 
J pireatgs lexical variability, and greater syntactic complexity.., Ini addition, 
fae "epee 4 eof, specific syntactic’ structures differed radically in''the two: samples. a 
pee ye Corts ctions which. ‘the mother’ fréqitently used when speaking with the adults 
eta ‘used when speaking withthe child, and.vice versa. Finally, ‘there | 
‘e Ritgatier war iability in’ both léngth of utterance’ ‘and | in -Symegctic complexity . 
“feund™in the ‘ATA samplé than’ ‘tn the A-C: sampnes 


Although these differences are striking, they cannot BE taken a ag prodt’. ne: 
that adults speak differently to: -ehildren who are learning to speak than ‘they- 
do to other adults. The study must.be expanded fo include more familtés.,". af ao 
roof similar differences are ‘observed daa larger. sampling of adults, then’ it: wil: 
be possible to conc lude that, the input structure to the child learning *ta speak 
is a specialfzed style of language. It is our intention to expand this‘ oo ase 
dathe near:.future in order to test this. The present results, though,’ are’ 
encouraging and provide ‘strong: stimulus for a” larger, Study. a 
.. The study whith’ we plan ‘to de will also acide as an dipartadk variable’ eh 2 
ike heyel Of linguistic. development of the child in question. Assuming that Be A ana 
2  simplar dif ferences as those just reported are’ found in other adults with | , 
ehildren at approximately the same Stage of linguistic ‘development, it would “A 
a be interesting te study.adult speech to ‘children.at different stages of lin. 
a uistic development to see whether this adult-child speech style chan, 
the child develops. We-are hoping to include families with childrex "Ro ha hal le. 
- not yet started to form sentences and families with children who are quite. a ‘ 
"advanced nen teetceny say, five years old or more. ~ 7: aia 


Finally, it. ‘Would be interesting to establish whether such systematic 
differences arté-a Culture specific phenomenon, depending, for instance, on 
: the degree of formal education of the parents, socio-economic background, even- 
, tually even language community. It would indeed be of considerable psycho- 
linguistic interest’ to discover, ‘for instance, that all adults, irrespective ~ 
of socio-economic or cultural background, make such adjustments ;in their speech ow, 
.when speaking with children, Such a Findi ue would motivate a hard second look Par 
at the role of adult language in the child's language acquisition process. _ tt ‘ 
would suggest, for instance, that the adult input to the child serves a's “tore . 
than a "passive'' model out of which the child in some mysterious manner derives 
the "lod¢alAtransformational rules" needed to map his. base structure into the, 
surfacéystructure of the language being learned, It might even be “elgg 
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* quite. a eens cleat adjust their Spaeuls “in such a way’ as to haghtighe the a 
"_mportant syntactic, lexical, and possibly prosodic: features which the child 


nN 


at a given. stage of acquisition needs to learn.. The adult! s speech to the 
child might be.a Sort of "programmed text" for language. learning, possibiy 


_ becoming’ ever more complex as the child develops his linguistic skills. How~ 
“ever; alk this iis for the. present sheer ‘speculation, Hard data are needed. - 


Hig.does seem necessary, £0" vecevaluane gie'pertléar » measyres ueea in’ order,’ Hy 
to“decide:,whether, or not" they are reliable.” ‘In particular, since measures “Buch 4 
as the morpheme count: "and the syntactic counts rely heavifyjon the resaarcher" s° 
linguistic intuition, we should provide some test of reliability. This’ can be 


done simply by having more than one judge analyze the data. In addition, we 


hope to strengthen the measure of syntagtic complexity and more finely differen- 


' tiate the various syntaetic ‘structures in the frequency count. It could be 


argued that a strictly behavioral. measure of: contiplexity should be used. For 


instance, one might have naive English speaking Subjects rate sentences on 


degree of complexity. Such a technique would have the _advantage of not relying 
ona specific linguistic notion of complexity which, as already.said, has no 


. clearly defined relationship to psychological complexity of a sentence. How-- 


ever,’ Since the measure used in this pilot study, rough as it was, was able 


continued use of. this .* “measure Seems ‘appropriate as long as we are asking such 
a general question as whether oF not the two samples of speech differ in terms 
of syntactic complexity in. general. At a future date we might want to ask the 
intrinsically more interesting: question, namely, what significdnce does this 
difference, in sentential comptexity have in the child's process ‘of language ac- 
quisition? At that time some type of psychological measure.of complexity would 
be necessary. But first we musf£ establish that syntactic simplification is 
characteristic of adult speeth to children in general. : 
In closing it should also Be mentioned that we plan to compare the adult- 
child and adult-adult speech samples on whether or not they differ jntonationally. 
More specifically we will take, Measures of average fundamental frequency | and 
range in fundamental frequency. ‘In the pilot work presented in this paper: no 


systematic study was madé of intonational differences between the A-A and ‘A-C 


samples. However,.it was our impression that the two samples differed very 
much in intonation. The mother's voice in the, A~-C sample seemed in general 
to be considerably -rhigher and more variable in pitch than in the A-A sample. 
Actual instrumental measures of pitch would thus provide some interesting 


_ information. ’ of 
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to discriminate such radical differences between the two speech samples studied, ‘7, 
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. ~\ . | Table I{a): ss e of Adult-Adult Speech’ 


* : + 


An' ‘then well now his father a I are: separated, so he; ‘sees me mainly. - 


. 


Rat then T ey to do : eiaeies with him and for. him an' all to, kinda make 
uP y'know for ee : a 8 
es Joby a 
Bi y tknow,. ! ‘cause I can't fut no man herd? Be a symbol for 
2° him ‘or oo at - 3 ’ 


. 


28 . ; : , a 
: - ao o eS Cen 
ae 20, He ‘wouldn't have nethin' to do with Georgians") 


(21, An' then that child Has so many problems thae, are jus' gis. or hers. ‘elena, 
oy "knows Pe 


ct g ' ‘by 
> * r : ‘é : 


* S1.,No, I really-~I really believe that--that church an' the Bible an' all, 
‘ that! s sia ; ee ee , 

bel rt e : - : a eh gs gs? ¢ 

af. 52, It gives me, a ‘Certain amount of consolation which Se me to relax my 
: mind and start Ehinking intelligently an' putting efforts all in one 

a. , y'know force goin’ in one direction rather than jus' y'know continually © 


ee = Peiiae BOEEY for yourself, , ¥ 4S 
* : 2 * 


53. It takes a tittle time. ; a 


54. "Cause tha's bad. 


a 
id 


§5. 'N' you can't name the sort of virus goin' y'know. 


65. I was on a inhalatéon series routine. 


U : . ° 


66. We wen' aroun’ from ward to ward. 


67. Peopie are--y'know, that get all this mucus in their chest. 
68. An' it's very important to breathe properly an’ to be able to cough this 
’ mucus up and out an' through your chest, y'know as soon as possible. 


69. And we couldn't sterilize the instruments ys” cause they were plastic. . 
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You Wanna wéely ‘eoloving book? ‘ee 


-Is that an Indian? es 


Coin: play a game wit' the,“ 


‘ 


‘Come play’ a game with me. My ee ut 


hy. . 
Wanna play a game with ace 
You. wanna as game with me savoir faire? 
Cone’ ook at, Mamma’ s colorin’ ab ey 
Look at my coloring book.’ 

ihepie, that's an adit huh? - . | 

; ; vu ? 

Can yeu say Indian? ’ 

Talk to me. : ‘ 

‘ae been cer. ‘today? 

What did you do today? 

Look at that. 

That's a-funny picture, huh? 

ee eee 

What's that? ° 

ae 

What's that? 

And that's a church, huh? | es 
‘Yeah, Marcus goes’ to quurch. 


Marcus goes to church” 


See. . 3 : 
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thik study deals descriptively with some of the linguistig properties 


af a. mother's | use ot repetition in talking to her 26 month old son and also 


with some, perhaps interesting, perhaps incidental phenomena associated with 


her,use of repetition. , 


_. Nearly aéquarter of the mother's speech in.this sample is°repetition. 


Most of ‘the instances of report ion involve various alterations of their 


te ee ete ee De 


tion, deletion, or substitutton of words; changes in intonation; morphopho- 
neni, alterations; and morphological changes. Many, nearly half, of these 
chafiges altet the surface sttticture rezations of the original utterances. 
rs Repétitions tend to retain, the original - sentence, or syntactic, type. 


In 19:of the 88 cases, howevex; there are switches in sentence type: ‘with, 


Siva 


rg fOF instance, i oa re-expressed as. eee or questions as declar- 


i Py 
atives, etc. nm ° we 


F; ° 


ast Where the notion of repetitign is broadened to Geicde entire sequences 


‘ of. utterances each of Whichadeals with a sjngle topic or theme, some patterns 


describable an linguistic terms appear, which may indicate the processes 


ng underlying the: production of those mas of utterances. Thesé are pre- 


sented in the zeae section of ehe Paper. 


“ 


Materials: 7 . . -.# 


ae . 
The tapes used in this 8 tudy were obtained frqm Claudia Mitchell. They 


are recordings of a “black mother in Oakland eee to her 26 month old 
Sony Mark The gpétions of the tape in which the mather is testing ‘her. 

son from material given to her, by Claudia Mitchell were discarded and only 
the free speech used. The tapes were transcribed in English’ orthegraphy . 
and only the yery common morphophonemic, alternants, sueh jas going' versus - 
going, were marked in anyway. Intonation of the syntactically differenti- 


-ating. sere was. sieueeelbed with conventional. ‘Bunctuation marks. Any other 


n : 
"special transcriptional devices are used only in the examples in this paper 


and are explained where used. y 


Criteria for Repetition: — — - 7 a , : 
Describing - what oc ‘urs in repetition is in a sense an, explication of ; 


what is meant by the word repetition. The criteria for what is, or ia,not 


repetition were certaihly not made explictt.‘a, priori, but some reatrictions 


oe” 6 e% 4: 10°” ne 
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or criteria did appear in the process of making judgements ofi individual 
vA cases and thege will now be discussed. Those which seem intuitively clearly 
justified will be presented first and then some others which may seem more 


arbitrary. ~* 


An instanceof repetition must occur reasonably soon after the original 


utterance--and “soon" means that there are no prolonged pauses with inter- , 


vening activity. Only certain kinds of utterances may intervene between 
the original utkeranee and its repetition and these are, of the attention 
aereesercenmnrer nor BELEING.20rt.-Such-as—Huh?;-Marict;-Tatk-to mes; “ete.” There are” tao ease 
where this restriction had to be relaxed. mney both entailed the alteration ; 


y a 
of two repeated tterances: 


‘Tell me what your name,is. . 
Say “Mark Thompson". % ~@ 4 
Oh. Ow! 
Hey. Don't do that. , ; 
R: Tell me what your name is. . . 
R: Say "Mark Thompson". - =v 
Ps - The repetition must be wémantiealiy and pragmatically close to the origr, 
- inal utterance. Hence, for example, in# : _ : 


a) Look it. That's an Indian,. huh? 
_- ’ Is that an Indian?» : 
° Can you say "Indian"? , 


the last is not counted ‘as a repetition of the immediately prior utterance. 
The two utterances require different respénses, whereas che first and second 
utterance may be viewed as requiring the same response. 7 

os . . “ It vould be hard to make fully explicit criteria:of semantic similarity, 


‘put since L was primarily interested in the structural - properties of repe- 


Be tition, “the ffor lowing cases were, treated. as repetitions: . +) ac 
- Oh wasn't that a boy? — eke a _ - 
A bad boy {ike Mafk? - = : oe - 
and: , : 


as . ’ ’*, Aré you a good boy? 
Sometime ‘you’ a good boy? 


There.i1s semantic change but aldo too much overlap both semantically and ° 
4A : ; : f 


, syntactically to ignore. ~~ — i ws “>: 


The utterances which are counted as repetdtions are treated as repeti- 


- 
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tions of the most immediately prior utterance which qualifies on semantic 


. and pragmatic grounds. Hence, in a sequence of repetitions, each utterance 


is treated as a repetition of the one just before it and the differences 
detetmined on that basis. The exception to this practice is due to inter- 
vening, instances of,elicitation. In general, elicitation is never treated 
as,a, repetition of pfior non-elicitation utterances. So,¢ for example, in: 
An", you Sotta Popeye ring today, didn't you? . 


You gotta Popeye ring? ; ‘a 


the last utterance is regarded as a repetition of the second. Elicitation 
forms are treated as’ a class by themselves and may have their own repetition-— 
as occurs in the above example. 

Finally, nonrsyntactic utterances of the sort Huh?, yes, Mark, Oh--Whee-- 
look,, and others which are not part of a sentence are disregarded in this ‘os 
study. There can be and is repetition even among these forms, but individ- . 


ual cases are often very ambiguous. oe f 


Kx ' 


Repetition: ° ue 
The first thing to find out is how extensive repeet tion is in the speech 


of this mother. A simple. breakdown of the transcript into? utterances .which. 
are repetitions, the originals of repetitions, non-repeated utterances, elic- 
itation forms and nonesyacacthc types shows that, utterances znyolves in 
repetition (oftginal + repetition) constitute a large portion ‘of the mother's 


speech.. Repetitions constitute .34 of all utterances, -47 of the syntactic 
‘Table 1 ere 


iequatay, of repetition Pas - Ys 


a Original Veterance:-*~ een 


Repetition oa : 
', Non=repeated Utterance: 102, as 
. ' Blicitation: < as 


Neprayatdetic: 


alae ka aaa “Can you say ““Popaye"? ON ee =~ eae We Sawer yee 
"Popeye." oo: “te 
“You gotta _ Popeye tins ‘from the doctor, huh} a ~ 


We 


utterances and .57 of the non-elicitation, ayneaeic utterances which are 
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* the Kind we are, here, primarily interested in. 
ue Biset repetitions were taken as an ideal form of repetition and differ- 
“ences from the ideal tabulated to determine how strict or free roverschony, 
is and in what directions. Dif fererieés which were consideréd noteworthy * 
were first, changes in word order which obviously entails changes in the 
surface structure of the original. The second category of difference is 


word substitution which is subcategorized into “ehat which represents an 


- £ts preceding Verb--from conjunctive to dependent; on che other ere to 


substitute Mommy for me in Sing mea Song: entails no structural change in 
the surface structure. The third category is intonational change which 
again may be structural or non-structural; that is, the change to a question 
intonation contour from an original declarative isa structural change while 
‘ contranstive stress or a raising of the pitch level with no significant 
oe change in the intonation contour-is not. The fourth category is word dele- 
tion with markings forthe number of words deleted. The fifth category is 
: -- word addition, dn which fhere are three subcategories: filling in deleted 
morphs as in dbetiat eae in the original ' or Amperatives ; a.central, struc- 
tural change where a clausé in ‘the original « ‘18 altered in its internal sur- 
face structure telations ap in, for instance, the expansion of: the noun 
_ phrase; lastly, there are peripheral structural ‘changes in which words or 
- wh phrases are conjoined to the original as in the case of abpanded vocatives,* 
senténtial adverbs, or dégenerate imperatives, such as lookit or someon 
The .sixth ‘change | ad a morphological change such as past to present in ‘the 
an verb phrase. ° “The seventh and last4is smorphophoniemic alteration such as be~_ 
| tweerf wit'and with. _ Table 2 presents these whanges for non-elicitation 
i utterances “with the number of the utterance in the PEansertpe indiéated. ..- 
ere a “Since ‘any ‘given. ‘instance. of repetition may nave mére than one change from 
vate cits ortginaly the same utaeratice is sometimes pound in more than one column. 
“ ‘The fact that in Y/N Questions intonation, and cubject——aux{liary verb inver- 
sion occur together is ignoted in this tabulation. Table 3 presents ‘the . 
same tabulation for elicitation forms..”In both of these ‘tables ,there, is 
one category of change which has been ignored; this is where the relative ’ 
pitch level of the entire utterance has been raised or lowered relative Me 


the original. | If: cd is” the only change: in the ae ees form then it~ 
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was counted as exact repetition with the pitch change indicated; ie chee 

changes also occur, ‘then the change in pitch level was counted ‘under non- 

structural intonation change. The reason for doing ‘this was to not obscure 

the fact that in some cases .all syntactic relations within the repetition *. 

were the same as in the original and therefore, syntactically, these repre-- 

sent cases of almost exact repetition. ; . 
It is evident from inspection of these two fables that there.is rela~ _ 

tively little exact repetition. Table 4 and 5_.4 y this wore clearly. The 


the changes under the —: = aaa 


_various categories. and the latter, table shows tHe Et cbs of utterances which 


are exact as against altered repetitions. 

The Fact that repetitions are usually not exact indicates that these 
utterances are not reproductions from memory but.are regenerations. This 
is not ‘surprising of course but what’ about exact repetitions? are they ac- 
cidental? TI. saw no regularities and didn't pursue the question. ; 
: One interesting fact about repetition is that they aren't necessarily : 
tied to an urgent need to communicate, get information ‘or get the child to 
do sometiiing. poperls aes sometimes qccurs where it seems unreasonable to 
expect the child to understand what waa said in the first place. In fatt, 
the second example presented here it is quite clear that the mother must be e 
aware that the child can't understand her: - 
7 | (child)... = f 
Shoe shine at the ahoe shop (mother expands the F 

ehitd's a shan : i> a 


R: ‘Yo, Indians don” t know nothin' about ,no shoe P. 
, é = 
You really short of breath all the time like that? 
Mmhmn. - , 
‘ You got enphysema. or Somethin? 
Ri You have? : 

Related to this is the fact ithe repetitions do not tend to be siaple: 
than the originals, at least the fact that- deletions and elaborations don't 
differ in frequency indicates this (Table 4). re 
Predictability of change in repetition: = F 


The question of whether the changes which occur in repetition are pre- 
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You love your Momny ? 
You love your Mommy? 


—_ Sing Me a, song. 
Sing me a song. 


Imper. Come ‘play a game with me. 
Question Wanna play a game with me. 


Q-Tag 
Y/N Q Is,that an Indian? ~ 
What Q 
Imp.. 


What's your name? 
Tell me what: your name is. 


Sd 


fy 


° 


Look it. That's an Indian, ‘huh? rr 


5 , 


" 


.Do you ever get ready to go to bed? - * 


You do? 


What's your name? 
Tell. me what your name is. 


mun, 
Sing Rei douw: 
Sing Momma a song. 


Sing me a song. ° 


You like to bathe yourself? 
You like to take baths?, 
. You like to take a bath? 


What's thar 7 
What's That \, - 7 


say * 
% 


ay 
om] 


, 


ONce 


Come play a’ game wit" me. 
Come play a game with me. 


Can you gay "rooster"? 
' - "Rooster"? 
That's ‘a funny book, huh? 
funny book? 


™ 


An' you gotta Popeye ring today, didnt you 


“you gotta Popeye ring? 
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of lopkit, that’s a funny lookin’ 


‘ thing there, huh? 


‘That's funny lookin! » huh? | : 
That was nice! ie 1 © 
. That was very vety nice. a 
c ° . ' 
. wanna play a game with me? 
You wanna play a game with me, savoir faire’ 
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bts wasn't that a boy? 2 the. 
: (elicit.) Ags 
(elicit.) ; 
iS 
a bad boy? : . as + 


a bad boy? 


ma} loves you. 
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love your Mowmy? 
love your Mommy? 
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Come on. Let's’ say your ABC's, okay T. 


Say "A, "B, ree Tt TY AL 
Oh, that's a gad url 
Yeah 


1 hs 

ae 

Now you wanna count? 

You know how?t' count? * 

I bee you don' t. 

Say "One", » "Two", iavg Teas 
Yeah 

Now tel® me what your name is. 
D' you have.a: name? ; 
Tell me what your name is. 
Say "Mark"... Thompson". 


You can say it better than that. 


a: 


‘How old are you, Mark? 

Two ? Vy 

Two. That's a good guy, huh? 
Yeah. 


That's a radio 
A radio? 

Radio 

Yeah. 


What.'s that? 

The man gonna eat? 

Yeah, he gonna eat ae dinner. 
Yeah. 


id 


ra 
And so that's: a coffee pot, huh? 
_yeah, coffee pot. (imitation. 
aoffea? (elicit.) 
yeah, coffee pot. , 
yeah. . 
You like coffee? : 
You do? S- F 
How you like your coffeet 
Mn? - : 
How you like your coffee? 


Huh? ae 


-"Thompson" , a 
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